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Zhe Hiftory of Scotland, from the Acceffion of the Houfe of 
Stuart to that of Mary. Wéith Appendixes of original Pa- 
pers. By Fokn Pinkerton. 2 Vols, 4to. 21.25. Boards. 
Dilly. 1797. ) 

"TE hiftory of Scotland is lefs fertile in remarkable events 

, and momentous tranfactions than that of England, and 
‘is therefore lefs interefting to the gerieral reader.” But, not- 
withftanding this comparative deficiency, it muft be allowed 
to poffefs confiderable attractions ; and the ftrong features of 
‘charater by which the Scots are marked, add to the fpirit and 
“importance of the narrative. 

The -panegyric pronounced by the Jate Mr. Gibbon upon 
the author of the prefent hiftory, may have induced many 
perfons to form very high expectations of the work. Hopes 
thus extravagant may perhaps be difappointed : but'no candid 
reader, we think, will deny, that the praife of accuracy, 
ftrengthened by penetration, is due to this new hiftorian of 
the earlier princes of the houfe of Stuart. 

Thefe volumes comprehend a part of the Scottith hiftory 
which had not before been examined-with the requifite dili- 
gence and attention, though the preceding and fubfequent 

riods have been ably illuftrated. A multiplicity of new 
materials have been ufed for the different reigns; and detec- 
tions of érror are the natural refult of the author’s labour 
and vigilance. He lamentsithe ‘ crite] neceflity’ which fub- 
‘ , je€ted him’ to the tafk “ef being his own pioneer, of pro- 

ceeding as in an American forelt, with moft cautious fteps 
_through the fwamps, and earneftly clearing his way amid the 
brambles and thickets of perplexity and error.’ 

The royal characters which Mr. Pinkerton has delineated, 
“are not exhibited, according to the ufual practice, at the end 


of each reign, but at the beginning. He is of opinion, that 
the eftablifled cuftom creates a defire of re-peruling the nar- 
_ £ative of the reign, with a view of ppmayeing its correfpon- 
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dence with the portrait: but a reader may be faid to have made 
a negligent ufe of his time, if he does not retain in his mind 
the principal occurrences and tranfactions, fo as to diftinguifh, 
on the furvey of a character, whether the traits are well or 
ill marked, as far as may .be judged from ‘the adts of the 
ptince’s reign. 

The author mentions, as a novelty, the retrofpe&t which he 
has given, at particular-epochs, of the’ ftate of the country 
with regard to civilifation, laws, commerce, and the arts. But 
fuch a review is not fo infrequent among hiftorical writers, as 
to be properly termed a novelty. 

The work opens with juft remarks on the abfurd prejudices 
of party, exemplified in the practice of applying to the houfe 
of Stuart general terms either of commendation or obloquy, 
when it appears that the princes of that line were ‘as various 
in their characters and conduét, as thofe of any other genea- 
logy and country.’ After having traced the public appearance 
of this family to the reign of David I. when Walter the fon 
of Alan was fteward of Scotland, the hiftorian fpeaks of its 
flourifhing ftate, as having only the houfe of Douglas for its 
rival in power. Of the feventh high fteward, whofe defcent 
from the daughter of Robert de Brus introduced the Stuarts 
to the honours of royalty, he has thus fketched the portrait— 


* The perfon of Robert II was however large and majeftic. The 
qualities of his mind it is difficult to mark with precifion. The 
difeafe of his eyes feems to have induced a defire of privacy, and 
age a propenfity.to indolence, and the indolent:are always ruled by 
thofe aroiind them. War he fhunned, and declined the laborious 
office of a yveneral; but the leaders whom he appointed were well 
chofen and fuccefsful, In the more difficult and more truly glo- 
rious atts of peace, he is intitled to confiderable praife. The 
terrors of juttice he knew how to deal impartially to the guilty, 
while he opened every gate of protection to the innocent. His ac 
tions proceeded ia a folid and ratioypal tenor; and his promife was 
the exact dtandard of his performance. Internal difcords his equity 
appeated , and though his own age, and the infirmity of the appa- 
rent heir, rendered his reign feeble, yet his wifdom prevented it 
from being unfortunate.. In a word he is little known to hiftory, 
becaufe he was a good king, and a good man.’ Vol. i. P. 9. 


Thofe who will take the trouble of comparing this charac- 
ter with that which Buchanan has drawn of the fame prince, 
will find it to be, in fubftance, a tranflation. Some new {ftrokes 
might eafily have been added. 

n the narrative of the two wars in which this monarch was 
engaged, Froiffart and Walfingham are chiefly followed, not 


without reference to manufcript authorities. For the account 
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of the reign of Robert III. and of the two regencies fubfe- 
quent to the death of- that weak prince, Bowar, the continu- 
ator of the chronicle of Fordun, has furnifhed the greater 
part of ‘the materials. . 199.8 Yo 

The firft James of the houfe of Stuart is prefented to the 
reader in a very favourable light.. During his ih unjuf- 


tifiable captivity in England, hé had improved his mind by 
_ dtudy and obfervation ; and, at his return. to his native coun- 
try, he was well qualified for the exercife of fovereignty, 


‘ His prime of life was recommended by every advantage, which 
natural talents, and a complete education, could beftow. In per- 
fon he was rather under the middle fize, but endued with fuch firme 
nefé and agility as to excell ia every manly exercife. In wreftling, 
in the management of the bow, or the {pear, in throwing the quoit, 
in running, in horfemanthip, he yieided to none. But his mental — 
abilities were yet more conf{picuous, A man of {cience and learn- 
ing, an-excellent poet, a-mafter of mufic, the fame of his accom- 
plifhments reflected glory even on the throne. Iluftrious in every 
perfonal virtue, free from every perfonal vice, his very amufements 
adorned his character ; his hours of leifure being frequently dedi 
cated to elegant writing, and miniature painting, to mechanical arts, 
and tothe cultivation of the garden and the orchard. 

‘ The features of his government it is more difficult to diferimi- 
nate. If we believe fome writers, not lefs than three thoufand men 
were put to death, in the two firft years of his reign; and after the 
inroad of Douald Balloch, three hundred highland banditti met with 
the fame fate, Happily thefe matters are quite unknown to con- 
temporary and authentic monuments of our hiftory: the juftige of 
James fell only on a few nobles, and fome chiefs of clans; but the 
numerous dependants of thofe victims of equitable feverity embra- 
ced every occafion to excite difcontents, and propagate falfehoods 
again{ft the government, falfehoods which have even paft into the 
page of hiftory, for one of the misfortunes of the houfe of Stuart 
has confifted in the prejudices of feveral Scotifh hiftorians. If any 
blame muf fall, let it fall where it ought, uponthe mifrule of the 
houfe of Albany, To a people who had lived for half a centur 
under a loofe and delegated government, and who had been roma f ' 
tomed to regard licence as liberty, it is no wonder that the punifh- 
ment of crimes feemed quite. anew and ftrange cruelty: that a fa- 


lutary ftrength of government aj eared defpotifm : that a neceflary 


and legal taxation affymed the fhape of tyrannic extostion, The 
commons, led by the nobles, avfurdly regarded the caufe of the 
latter as their owa, and {aw not that the king in cryfhing the arifto- 
cracy was doing the moft effential fervice to his people. The plans of 
ames were fagacious and profound, but forhetimes incur the charge 
of temerity ; and while they partake of the greatacfs of genius, 
| Ba ~_ they 
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they are limited by the want of a fufficient power in the Scotiff 
monarchy for their complete executions In a word James is fully 
entitled to the uncommon chara¢ter of a.great fovereign, in the arts 
of government and of peace.’ Vol. i. rp. ro8. 


°"No light appears to have been thrown upon the reign of 
this monarch by the prefent narrator; but a new account is 
given of the unfortunate event by which it Was clofed, the 
particulars of the affaffination of James being borrowed from 
a cufious manufcript, ‘unknown to the former hiftorians of 


Scotland. 
In the retrofpe& of the ftate of North Britain during this 


. and the two preceding reigns, we meet with information which 


is not uninterefting. At this period, the Scots. were * flowly 
advancing from barbarifm towards civilifation ;’ fo flowly in- 


‘deed, that more polifhed foreigners continued to regard the 


nation as completely barbarous. 


_* James I (it is remarked) has himfelf delineatéd the manners 
of the common people, in his poem called Peblis to the Play. This 
play was probably an annual feftival, in honour ofthe faint to 
whom the church was dedicated, or on fome other occafion ; and 
fuch wakes are yet known in the north of England. The humour 
and jollity of the meeting end in tumult and uproar, but difplay a 
Very different character.to the gloomy fanaticifm of the two fuc- 
ceeding centuries. From this fingular poem, among other articles 
of manners, we learn that the women wore kerchiefs and hoods, 
ahd tippets; the muficarofe from the bagpipe ; the men fometimes 
wore hats of .birch-twigs interwoven, the hat being any high cover- 


- ding ‘of the-head, while the bonnet was flat. A tavern, with fair 


»table linen, and-a-regular fcore on the wall, are’ introduced: the 
reckoning twopence -halfpenny a piece, is colleéted in a wooden 
trencher. .The cadger, or packman who carries fifh, "&c. through 
the country, omhis little horfe ; the falmon dance, confifting in ex- 
ertiéns of high deaping.; and other anecdotes of popular manners, 


_ diverfify the piece. 


© The dref$ of the common Sheol confifted chiefly of a doublet 
and cloke, and akind of fhort.trowfe; the head was covered with 
‘a hat of bafket-work, or felt, or with a woolen bonnet; while the 
legs and feet'remained bare. ‘Shirts were hardly known even to the 
great. The female drefs, was.a kerchief or hood, and a tippet about. 
the neck: the kirtle, or clofe gown, was rarely ‘aecomipanied either 
with ‘the wylicot or under mates or with the mantle ; and the 
feer' were naked, 
- © As the ftate of ‘faciety “was rather paftoral than agricultural, 
milk, and its various pre ations, ‘formed a chief article of food. 
Meat boiled’ with oatmeal, of fifth, fupplied more folemn meals. 
oo and sa in little ufed, a circumftance to which it 
/ may 
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may perhaps be imputed that the leprofy was not uncommon. * The 
chief fith was the falmon, concerning.the capture of which many 
regulations occur in the acts of parliament, and which alfo formed 


a grand article in the Scotifh exports,’ Vol. i, P. 153. 


The feudal government which prevailed in thofe times ren- 
dered the king dependent on the ariftocracy, while each baron 
poffefled fuch privileges as gave him a kind of. fovereignty 
within his own jurifdiction. The endeavours of James to re- 
{train the power of the nobility were’not wholly inefficacious; 
but the arduous tafk required a long fucceflion of fuch efforts: 

In the Scotith parliament, the moft ftriking objet was the 
number of ecclefiaftics, which exceeded that of the peers. 


The bufinefs of legiflative deliberation was almoft entirely left 


to the clergy, as ‘the barons were unfkilled in debate, and the 
burgeffes were mere ciphers. But it did not frequently happen 
that débates arofe;.as the operations of the parliament were 
previoufly fettled by the /ords of the articles. 

Manufactures, at the time alluded to, did not flourith among 
the Scots; and their commerce rarely extended beyond the 
Netherlands. In ‘architecture they had fone fkill: painting 
was-not unknown among them ; and, in mufic, they had mad¢ 
fome proficiency. | 

For the next reign (that of James II ) the original materi- 
als are‘not fo ‘copious as could be wifhed ; but, of thofe which 


occur, the author has made a good ufe. The character of the 
young monarch is thus reprefented— | e? 


‘ His actions proclaim him a prince of decifive, and fometimes 
even violent {pirit. In war he was a valiant and popular leader 3 


‘and furpaffed his father in-a marked attention to military difcipline. 


Negligent of pomp, the equal of every foidier, he fhared the-mean 
repaft of the march, confident that poifon is feldom adminiftered in 
veflels of wood, repofing abfolute faith in the love of his people, 
The power of his abilities, the excellence of his intentions in peace, 
are beft'difplayed by the laws of his reign, always the moft inftruc- 
tive and valuable portion of hiftory, His wifdom appears confpi- 
cuous, in his reverence for the counfels of the wife, in guiding his 
moft important actions by the experience of Crichton, and the be- 
nign and patriotic. prudence of Kennedy. ‘The perdition of the 
ariftocratic and tyrannic houfe of Douglas was to be a fpirited ex- 
ertion of juftice to himfelf, and to his people. But that any fixed 
plan yet exifted, for thé: deftruction of the ariftocracy, feems a re- 
fined theory, incongrtious with the ignorance and fpirit and man- 
ners of the times; and is‘ beft confuted by the plain faéts, that the 
families abafed are ever remarkable for important crimes, afd that 
the property, and power, which were withdrawn from one houfe, 
were ever to be beftowed on another. . Even when Louis XI, and 

— Heary 
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Henry. VII, were, towards the termination of this. century, in 
countries of greater civilization, and political feience, to humble 
the ariftocracy, an ‘unprejudiced reader will:be ready to infer that 
the events proceed rather from chance, and circumiftances, and the 


' rotation of-fociety,. than from defign, As to the perfon of the. fe- 


cond James, we only know, that it was robuft; and that a red 
tinge, which deformed one of his cheeks, gave him the vulgar ap- 
pellation of James with the fiery face.’ Vol. i. P. 209. 


_..The commotions of this reign principally “O from the 
turbulent ambition of the houfe of Douglas ne of the 
earls of this family ‘oft his life by the infidious violence of the 
chanceljor Crichton ; and another was {tabbed by the king him- 
felf, one of whofe officers completed the ashen. The con- 
du of James,.in this inftance, was highly reprehenfible ; 
nor is it a fufficient apology to affirm that the power of 
Douglas placed him $ above the procedure of juftice.”” The 
next head of the family, being unfuccefsful in his rebellious 
attempts, fled to England, which was then governed by. Richard 
duke of York, who is fuppofed to have encouraged him.in his 
traitorous fchemes. After along exile, he returned; in:arms 
to his native country ; and, being made a prifoner, was fen- 
tenced to the feclufion of a monaftery. 

The adminiftration of James I}. was marked: by the licen- 
tioufnefs of tyranny, to which, were added the evils of anarchy. 
The augmented power of the chancellor promoted. the king’s 
tyrannical views ; and other circumftanges (fays Mr. Pinker- 
ton) — 


‘ Confpired to extend the prerogative during this reign, unhap- 
pily not upon the prudent plan, foon after to be followed by Henry 
VII of England, in depreffing the nobles and raifing the people ; 
but upon that already eftablifhed by Louis XI of France, i in. crufh- 
ing the fpirit and freedom of the commons, with thofe of the arif- 
tocracy. In Scotland the people never knew their own weight, 
and the government turned between ariftocracy and. defpotifm ; the, 
nobles and the king commonly forgetting the nation,' which deferv- 
ed the neglect while it filently abandoned its awful claim. But 
till James VI acceded to the Englith throne, and left the Scotith, 
nobles at a great diftance, and in a degrading inferiority, defpotifn, 
made but a flow progrefs in Scotland, and the chief evils arofe from 
the ariftocracy which prevented the progrefs of induftry and civili- 


‘gation. Yet the conduét of James JII feems to evince that the 
nation could have no reafon to prefer the power of the king to 


one of the nobles; for the defpot who prefcribed degrad- 
laws, and exprefied open contempt for the nation, repre~ 
betied in its legiflative affembly, was yet more inimical than the 
ariftocracy ; which, even by its diffenfions, maintained, in fome 
degree, 
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degree, the freedom, the vital current. of the nation. A .chief 
motive of the arbitrary procedure of James III appears to have arifen 
from the temporary humiliation of the nobility; who, though ftill 
poflefied of equal power, as they were after to fhew in the impri- 
fonment and flaughter of their fovereign, yet were awed for a time 


by the ruinous examples of the houfes of Douglas and Boyd. The - 


conteinporary reign of Louis XI feems alfo to have corrupted the 
counfels of James; for not only did the alljance with France intro- 
duce, at different times, many imitations of the French government 
and inftitutions into Scotland, but James feems to have feleéted 
Louis for his particular model: yet as a man of abilities never imi- 
tates, fo happily, in the prefent inftance, abilities cafinot be imitat- 
ed. Crimes and faults may: and we behold Louis refiected, fo 
to fpeak, by James, in the heavy fufpicion of a brother’s blood, 
in contempt of the nobility, and in the choice of low favourites, .' 
in an appearance of devotion, in attachment to aftrology, in avarice, 
in a life of retirement and jealoufy, and in the love of arbitrary 
power. Jn their attention to fome {ciences they were alfo fimilar;_ 
and the patronage of Louis to an ingenious foreigner, Galeotus 
Martius, is rivalled by that of James to another, William Roger, 
the Englith compofer of mufic. But the fuccefs of their political. 
plans was very different. Louis, aflifted by chance and circum- 
itances, laid the lafting foundation of abfolute power, levelled the 
nobility, crufhed the people ; and by difcontinuing the ftates general 
annihilated national freedom. James withed to eftablifh arbitrary 
government hy the depreflion of the nobles, and the people; and 
by converting the national council, which neither his abilities nor 
his power would permit him to difcontinue, into a mere court: bug 
he forgot that neither his revenue, nor his authority, correfponded 
with his defigns ; and fell a facrifice to the ariftocracy, whofe in- 
fluence refumed its former fway.’ Vol. i. P. 273. 


In the retrofpeét which follows the reign of James IIT. the 
hiftorian has given an ample account of the conftitution of 
the parliament of Scotland. He cannot trace the appearance 
of burgefles in that affembly to an earlier epoch than the 
year 3326. He refers the inftitution of lords of the articles 
to 1370; and fpeaks of that committee as not having arifen 
from any arbitrary intentions, but merely from views. of con- 
venience. He minutely explains the duties of the chief offi- 
cers of ftate; and exhibits as clear a view of the general go- 
vernment and laws of the realm as his imperfeét ights would 
afford. | 

Commerce and the ufeful arts were flill infufficiently encou- - 
raged in Scotland. Science was alfo neglected; nor were the 
votaries of polite literature very numerous. Luxury. had 
qade fome advances among the nobles and the ¢lergy ; and, 

| Pea te — though 
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though: the former were infpired with a tafte for chivalry; they’ 
did not poffefs all the virtues of true knights. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Travels in Hungary, with a fhort Account of Vienna in the Year’ 
1793. By Robert Townfon, LL.D. F.R.S. &e. &e. 
, Be. Tlluftrated with a Map and Sixieen other Copper-Plates. 
_4to. 11. 11s. 6d. Boards. Robinfons. 1797. 


6 bs E author of this publication gives the following account 
of it in the Preface— 


** Though (fays he) fo many tours have. appeared of late, Hun- 
gary has never been the fubject of one of them; it is neverthelefs 
a country, though fo circumftanced as-to be of little political im- 
portance to Britain, worthy of our attention: its conftitution, its 
people, and their manners, and its natural een are all ree 
markable. . 

‘ I know that the prefent work, the corrected notes of a five 
months’ tour, does not fupply this deficiency ; on the contrary, I 
am confcious that on fome very important matters I have only 
flightly touched; yet even this {mall pittance of information on a 
country fo little known, and yet in itfelf fo highly interefting, will, 
I hope, be thought not too infignificant to be laid before the pub- 
lic. Had I drawn ‘up this tour in Hungary, where E could eafily * 
have obtained information when my own notes were too fhort or 
obfcure, a far more interefting work would probably now have 
appeared ; but in the turbulent times that have fucceeded, it has 
been very difficult to obtain dny information through correfpon- 
dents. An abfence likewife of eight years from Britain will, I: 
hope, be received as an excufe for fome inaccuracies of language. 

‘ J have purpofely faid but little on the mines.of this kingdom : 
a fuller account would have led me into too much detail not to 
have been tedious to every one but the profeffled miner.’ © Pp, ix, 


' Of a feemingly good map, fomewhat negligently coloured in, 
‘ the copy which has fallen under our obfervation, he proceeds, 
to fay— 


‘* I think I need make no apology for annexing the map; it muft. 
be pleafing to every reader to fee at one view all the principal natu- 
ral and artificial produétions of the country, and the different nations. 
which inhabit ‘it, expreft on.a map, befides what-is generally mark- 
ed upon them. I am not the author,of it,.and the only merit L 
can claim is that of having adapted it to the Englifh reader, by. 
tranflating what,admitted of tranflation, and of making fome tri- 
fling alterations in it. I have, for inftance, as far as my informa- 

tion 
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tion extended, ‘diftinguifhed the hot mineral waters from the cold ; 
I have altered the denomination of diamond to rock cry ftal, Pele- 
canus baffanus to Pelecanus onocrotalus, and Mus ‘noricus to Mar- 
mota alpina, as thefe appellations were certainly erroneous. I have 
added three or four new figns, and extended the plan of the au- 
thor by fignifying more of the productions, as horned cattle, horfes, 
fheep, hogs, honey, filk, corn, &c. &c. by figures of thefe ob- 
jeéts, and not by letters ; and other figns I have improved. I have 
marked the feat of the Cumanians, Jazygers, and Haydukes, and 
added ‘the poft-roads, and my own route. In the explanation of 
the figns, which confifted of three languages, the Latin, German, 
and Hungarian, I have omitted the German and winted the Englifh. 
‘Fhe petrography is wholly by me. 

*Tt will probably be thought that fome of the caer fhould 
have been omitted as too trifling, and that others might have been 
added,  M, Korabinfky, the author: of it, who does not pretend 
to be a man of fcience or a naturalift, has only given it that de- 
gree of perfection his humble fituation permitted ; ‘and’ would ‘ra- 
ther be cenfured for altering too little than too much. 

‘ Though fo many things are noted on this map, I hope it will 
not be found confufed ; for,though the petrography, as well as the 
nations, are marked by colours, yet the fubdjects of each may be, 
eafily diftinguifhed, as the nations are denoted by a mere outline, 
whilft the petrography is wafhed.. And if through careleffnefs in 
colouring the petrography, a doubt fhould arife what; is defigned by 
any colour, the figures. 1 to 13, which I have added to, the colours, 
will, through the correfponding figures in the table of colours, clear 
up the doubt. Had I had opportunities of obferving the nature of. 
the rocks through a more extenfive tract of country, it would have 
been worth while to have made a feparate map on this fubjeét; but’ 
¢ircumfcribed as, my obfervations have been, I think- it, 1s; not. 
When mineralogy and phyfical geography fhall be more cultivated,, 
which one day they certainly will, thefe.maps, will become com- 
mon, and their union will give an eaty and vifible reprefentation of 
the coating of our globe, that is, of its rocks,and ttrata and their 
relative fituations, This is not merely a matter of curious. {pecu- 
lation, but, as different minerals are peculiar to certain. ftrata, of 
real utility, conveying important knowledge in the ftatiftics of a 
country. 

‘ The poft-roads I .have taken from another map.on a fmaller 
fcale ; I could, therefore, often, only draw a ftraight road from one 

rincipal town to another, without being able to afcertain whether 
the different fmaller towns or villages through which I have con- 
duéted the roads, are really thus fituated upon them. As public 
roads are indicative of the ftate of improvement of a country, they 
ought not to be omitted in maps of this nature.’ P, x; 


Even the outline of a tour which ftrays fo widely, as that 
we 


.* 
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we are confidering, from the ordinary track of fafhionable 
travel, and prefents us witha view of life and manners in f- 
tuations new to the generality of readers, cannot. but excite 
curiofity, and merit a candid perufal, What it communicates, 
if worthy the attention of the philofopher, the hiftorian, the 
geographer, and the naturalift, is juft fo much gained; atid 
its defects; however to.be regretted, certainly have a fair 
claim to. indulgence, where the writer has evidently wanted 
the means of information. | 

Our author commences his work with fome account of 
Vienna, at which place he arrived in the beginning of the 
winter, but thought it expedient to wait the return .of fine 
weather, on account of the difficulties he had reafon to expe& 
it his progrefs through Hungary. His account of the capital, 
though rather defultory, and in fubftance differing little 
from the narrations of other travellers, is not however defti- 
tute of curious matter. Our readers will probably be grati- 
fied with the following extracis, in which it will be feen that 
the author coincides with the generality of German travel- 
writers as to the difpofition of that people ta good eating — 


¢ The markets next claim the attention of the naturalift; and 
thefe, to the Vienna people, who are noted for being addiéted & 
Fa gourmandife, are things of the firft moment; a deficiency in li- 
vers of geefe and fmal birds might caufe a revolution, or be confi- 
dered asa fufficient caufe of delivering up the city if befieged. 


’ "Fhey are well fupplied, I have fometimes feen a ftore of wild 


fogs, and a dozen of ftags in the game market at-the fame time, 
and hares literally by cart-loads, with abundance of pheafants and 


partridges.’ Pp. 11. 


« The livers of geefe are efteemed a great delicacy: they are 
eaten ftewed. Some poulterers have a method of making them 
grow to aa enormous fize. This is kept a fecret amongft the 
the Jews, who are, the principal feeders. I have been informed by 
different people, that the geefe are only kept in very fmall pens, 
where they cannot move, and are crammed chiefly with Indian 
wheat, and are allowed little or no water. This isas much a fub- 
je& of pathology as of ceconomy: to an Englifh palate they are not 
fo good as calves’ liver. 

* Some of the tame hogs that fupply the Vienna market aught to be 
particularly noticed; I mean thofe which come from the Turkifh fron- 
tiers, from Bofniia and Servia. When they arrive at Vienna, though 
they have performed fo long a jourriey, they are fo fat as f{earce to 
be able to walk, and can only travel a few miles in a day, They 
are the handfomeft of the hog kind, and apparently of a mild dif- 
pofition. What makes me parffcularly mention them is their fkin, 

| . which 
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which is covered, exclufive of the ufual briftles, with a coarfe kind 
of wool, like that of the wild hog.’ P. 12. 


Of the cold-blooded animals, which form an important ar- 
ticle i in the catalogue of German luxuries, we have the follow- 


ing account— 


* As an appendage to the fifh market, is- the tortoife, frog and 
fnail market. There are two fpecies of tortoifes, the ordicularis, 
and the greca. ‘The firft is confidered as the moft delicate; it is 
the food of the opulent: one 7 or 8 inches long cofts about a fhil- 
ting ge The latter is chiefly ufed for foup, and is fomething cheap- 

When I faw thefe animals in the frofty weather, they dhewed 
no ) Gigas of life, and were lying in all directions like fo many ftones ; 
when I brought them into my room, they generally remained tor- 
pid, till'they had been there a couple of hours. The market peo- 
ple know how to diftinguith the males from the. females, by the 
fternum of the latter being more convex, viewed from without, 
than in the males; hence they are thicker. 

‘ Frogs are another delicacy. Both the edible, ¢/eulenta, and 
the common frog, temporaria, are eaten; but the latter is much 
lefs efteemed, as its flefh'is not fo white. It is the hing legs which 
are'in requeft: 2 pairs coft about three halfpence; they are there- 
fore by no means a cheap difh, The fore legs and livers are moftly 
ufed for foup. 

‘ Thefe poor animals are brought from the country thirty or 
forty thoufand at atime, and fold to the great dealers, who have’ 
confervateries for them. ‘Thefé are large holes, four or five feet 
deep, dug’ in the ground, the mouth of which is covered with a 
board, and with ftraw in fevere weather. I have often vifired thefé 
gonfervatories in the hard freft, but never found their inhabitants’ 
quite torpid. When I placed them on their backs, they were fen- 
{ible of the change, and had ftrength to turn themfelves. They 
get together in heaps, one upon another, inftinétively, and thereby 
prevent the evaporation of their humidity : no water is given them. 
] found many of them dead, and not for want of water, as Iyfound 
this fluid in their bladder, Many I imagine had died of the inju- 
ries, they had received during their captivity; others, no doubt, 
by being arrived at that period at which the powers of life are fee- 
ble, and eafily deftroyed. There are only three great dealers : 
thefe fupply moft of thofe who bring them to the market ready for 
the cook. The {fnail, Aelix pomatia, clofes the lift of maigre 
difhes. It is not eaten through economy, as feven of them, at 
the traiteurs, are charged the fame as a plate of veal or beef. They 
are eaten boiled, fried in butter, and fometimes ftuffed with farce 
meat. The fliminefs remains after being drefled, yet they are con- 
fidered as a delicacy!!! but De guftibus non ft difputandum, The 


greatelt quantity and the fineft come from Suabia. The fondnefs 
of 
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of the good people of Vienna for thefe things is no new capricious 
tafte; for Dr. Brown, who was here above.a century-ag0, ‘makes 
the remark in-his travels, that, fince their markets .were fo well 
provided, he was furprifed to meet with fome odd difhes at. their 
tables, as guinea pigs, divers forts of {nails, and tortoifes.” Pp. 13- 


_ 'This,account \is fucceeded by a concife defcription of the 
eb, or German buil-baiting, a Sunday evening’s amufement, 
at which, not the ‘low vulgar’ only (as in England) are 
feen, but “ gentlemen and ladies’ alfo. The refleCtions ex- 
cited by this fight in our author’s mind do honour to his fen- 
fibijity,.and will be read with adyantage by thofe who do not, 

et.hold in due abhorrence ail ‘ fcenes of mifery where-the 
ka ferings of one part of the creation are made the paftime of 
_ the other.’ 

Inthe fucceeding account of the hotehoufes in the impe= 
rial garden of Schoebrun, the author is obliged to;have re- 
courfe to technical defcription, little Hp to the genera-. 
tity.of readers, but effential to the accurate, defcription of {ci- 
entific objects. He; tranfcribes a catalogue of the rare plants 

\. to be found. in, that famous colleétion, which occupies more 
than three pages, and which an only be relithed by the bo- 
tanitt. 

Under the head of politics we find many excellent remarks, 
Xn the defeription of the political condition of the Hungarians, 
the antipathy of that nation towards the Auftrians, and the 
eaufes of it, are very fatisfactorily accounted for. Previous 
to the detail of the innovations of Jofeph Il. which fo greatly 
_ alienated the minds of the Hungarians, our»author takes 
view of the.conftitution of the kingdom, from which we take, 
the following, extradt— 


“ The Hungarians are a brave, penerous, sad ard race of-men.: 
Voltaire, in his Eloge of Montefquiev, fpeaking of this nation, 
fays, “ Une nation fitre et généreufe, le fiéau de'fes tyrans et l’appui 
de-fes fouverains.”’ 

“This fpirit has preferved to them fome of. the moft valuable. 
‘sights of a people, and has kept hitherto the power of the monarch 
_ from ‘ifing into arbitrary fway ;—though this has varied here, as 
in other countries, as a weak-and unfortunate; or as an ambitious 

' and fuccefsful one has reigned. Not only when the crown was 
elective, as till 1682, in the reign of Leopold !. but even now 
: that: it is become hereditary, in’the houfe of Auftria, in. gratitude 
for ‘that emperor’s driving the Turks out of Hungary, it is the 
fundamental law of the land, that every new fovereign, on afcend~' 
ing the throne, -fhall folemnly-fwear to the nation, to “grant then: 
their rights. Thefe rights have been thought moft facredy 
Andrew: II, in the thirteenth century, went fo fat as to. 
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his diploma, or coronation oath, to allow his ‘fubjects to take up 
arms againft him, if he infringed them. Several of his fucceffors 
have figned this diploma, and the fame is ftill in ufe, except that 
this particular article, permitting the rebellion of the fubjetts, is 
protefted againft; but a coronation oath, of which fuch.an article 
could be a part, muft certainly be very favourable to the ineny of 
the nation. 

* The two greateft privileges of a people, thofe of lepiffation and 
taxation, are ftill in their hands; and the fovereign has only a veto 
in the legiflation. The choice of the Palatine, a kind of viceroy, 
from four candidates prefented by the fovereign, and the reception 
of ftramgers as denizens,-are privileges likewife belonging to the 
people, But the ‘king has the unqueftioned right of deciding on 
war and peace; he has’a veto in the legiflation; the gift of the 
great offices in the church and ffate, thofe of the Palatine, and 
keepers of the crown, excepted: it is he who creates nobility; 
and coining, and pardoning criminals, are his prerogatives, 

¢ Thus the executive government of the kingdom is in the hands 
of the fovereign. On his afcent to the throne; in public parade, 
on horfeback, he draws his fword, and {trikes towards the four 
points, indicating that he takes upon him its defence againft its ene- 
mies from every quarter. But the raifing of fupplies for carrying 
on of war belongs to the nation, who can only grant them in a 
diet ; and before ftanding armies were fo general, when the defence 
of the kingdom depended on the nobility, it was here where they 
met, to confider of the number of troops that were tobe brought 
into the field, being convened by the fovereign for that purpofe. 

¢ But what is the nation ?>— Who conftitutes the people? — To 
whom.do thefe valuable rights belong ?— In this country, as in 
others where fociety is in its childhood, the nation, alas! is only 
thé great ariftoeratic body of nobles and clergy; and the produc- 
tive part of the community, the citizens and peafants, have few or 
no rights, and no interference in public affairs; yet muft fubmif- 
fively bear a// the burthens of the ftate. 

‘* As the peafants were, till 1785, wnder the glebe adfcriptia, or 
in the ftate of villanage, they could never be confidered as forthing 
a part of the nation; and the deputies of the free towns being con- 


fidered almoft as intruders, it was, and ftill is, the ariftocratic body 


which checks the power of the crown ; and it is this body ‘that, 

ac¢ording to the fpirit of the Hungarian conftitution, the fovereign 

fhould confult with, upon all important {tate affairs, by calling them 

together i in a diet. 

= 6 This affembly is compafae of magnates, arehbithops and bi- 
lord lieutenants ‘of the counties, abbots, prelates, deputies . 


Gf 'the chapters, deputies from the counties, and apogee from the 


free towns. 
© The magnates were originally only the great officers of the 


Daur crown, 
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crown,’ as the Palatine, the fwpreme judge, the lord marthal, the 
great cup-bearer, the fteward of the houfehold, the mafter of the 
horfe, &c. but now the princes, counts, and barons are confidered 
as fuch. Thofe who pretend to be acquainted with the true fpirit 
of the conftitution, regard the reception of the princes, counts, and 
barons, amongft the magnates, as an innovation. The eldeft fons 
of this:great nobility, with thé two archbifhops, diocefan and titu- 
lar bifhops, with the lord lieutenants of the counties, and keepers 
of the crown, conftitute the firft table, or upper houfe; and the 
lower houfe, or fecond table, is compofed of the abbots and pre- 
lates, the deputies of the chapters, ftom each at leaft two; two or 
three deputies from each of the two-and-fifty counties into which 
this kingdom is divided, and a deputy from each of. the royal free 
towns. ' If-the free towns fend more than one deputy, they have 
only one vote ; it is fo likewifé with the deputies of the chapters ; 
and if the members of the upper houfe cannot attend in parte, 
their deputies fit in the lower houfe. 

¢ Though the diet is thus compofed of two > tables or houfes, 
yet they form but one:body, as their votes are taken together. It 
muft always be recollected, that the deputies of the counties are 
only the deputies of the nobility. Even the towns are generally re- 
prefented by the nobility ; but this is their. own fault. 

* The diet, befides being convened upon all great national events, 
fhould meet at ftated tines: -Under Matthias Corvinus and Fer- 
dinand I. it was decreed they fhould be annual. Under Leopold I. 
it was decreed they fhould be triennial; and this was confirmed 
by Charles VI. and is ftill confidered as the conftitutional period. 
But fovereigns and their minifters often with to get rid of thefe in- 
cumbrances, and lately, from 1764 to 1790, which is twenty-fix 
years, no diet was held, though many important affairs had happen- 
ed within this period. It ought not to fit more than two months. 

‘ This interference of the people in ali the weighty affairs of 
ftate, is juftly confidered by them as one of their greateft advan- 
tages; but the people ‘here, or, as they are called in their public 
a¢ts, which arein Latin, populws, are, as I have juft faid, only the 
great ariftocratic body, the nobility and higher clergy. Their ex- 
emption from. bearing any part of the public burthens they confi- 
der as another valuable privilege, of which they ought to be no 
lefs jealous. So that the whole taxes for defraying the expences of 
government mutt fall immediately upon the productive part of the 


community ; the burghers and peafants. 
‘The nobility, which is compofed of titled and untitled, the 


former of which may be confidered as the real nobility, and the 
latter only as gentlemen, have the exclufjve privilege of enjoying 
all the pofts of henour, and of filling all the public offices, and 
are the exclufive owners of the foil, except: what lies within the 
precincts of the free towns; anda burgher or a peafant may ag well 
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think of poffeffing the throne, as of poffeffing one inch of land, 
without being firft ennobled. Their perfons.likewife are privileg- 
ed, except in'a few ‘cafes, af high treafon, murder, &c. They 
cannot be arrefted, till they have been legally tried and convicted, 
And the fimpleft kind of knight fervice is the only duty they ewe 
the’ ftate. When fummoned by their fovereign, they muft defend 
their country. Their taking the: field is called an in/urreéfio, ‘and 
the high clergy are not exempt.” This fervice, from the frequent 
wars in which Hungary was engaged, and principally againft the 
Turks, was formerly a pretty fevere obligation, for they ferved as 
a kind ef barrier to the reft of Europe againtt this ferocious peo- 
ple. As long as the war continued within the limits of their coun- 
try, they were obliged to maintain themfelves ; but when the war 
was Carried on abroad, they were maintained by the fovereign. The 
number of combatants each brought into the field was proportion- 
ed to his eftate. The archbifhop of Gran and the bifhop of Erlau 
brought each two ftands of colours, and under each ftand a thou- 
fand men; the-archbithop of Collotza and feveral bifhops a thou- 
fand each. In the fatal battle of Mohatch feven bifhops were left 
on the field. But fince ftanding armies have become general, little 
ufe has been made of this mode of defence, and no generai infur- 
refion has been fummoned for a great length of time, fo that the 
nobility at this day, except now and then by a dom gratuit, contti- 
bute nothing to fupport the fiate. So far therefore. as they confider 
only their own immediate advantages, they have reafon to be jea- 
lous of their privileges ; and thefe are affured them by the conflitu- 
tion: but an immunity to one part of the community, fince go- 
vernment muft be fupported, is an impofition on the others; for 
fince the nobility will bear’ no fhare of the expences of govern- 
ment, the heavier thefe fall on the burghers and peafants. 

‘ The burghers being under the more particular care of the fove- 
reign, and having their own magiftrates, are pretty independent of 
the nobility, and have only to bear the burthens of government, 
But this is not the cafe of the peafants; theirs is a harder lot: for, 
living upon the eftates of the nobility, they are under their imme- 
diate care and direction, and may be greatly molefted and injured 
by their feverity ; though likewife affifted by their protection and 
generofity. 

‘ As this part of the community is fo very important, by being 
the moft numerous, and-the mott productive ; and as its {tate gene- 
tally thows the ftate of the nation in general, which in its: progrefs 
in improvement has its different ftages pretty conftantly accompa~- 
nied by particular difadvantages, I fhall be rather diffufe on it; as 
by this it becomes a key to the knowlege of the fiate of the whole 

‘fociety. How unreafonable would it be to expect to find a country 
powerful and opuleat through an improved agricultpre, flourifhing 
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manafadhures and an extended commerce, whilft the peafaniry are 
in a ftate of villanage ! 

‘ It appears, however mortifying the thought, that the fame 
hard ftate has been the lot of the peafantry almoft throughout Eu- 
rope, but at different times; and that it differs not fo much in re- 

ard to the country, as the time in which it has prevailed. A 
Polifh and an Englifh peafant, how different now in the eighteenth 
century! Yet the peafants i in our happy ifland were once much in 
the condition they are in now in Poland. Under the Saxons, 
“ there was,” as fir William Temple fays, “a fort of people in our 
ifland in a condition of downright fervitude, ufed and employed in 
the moft fervile works, and belonging, both they and their chil« 
dren and_ effects, to.the lord of the foil, like thé reft of the cattle 
or ftock upon it.””, And upon their fate after the Norman con- 
queit, it is further faid, “ that thefe villains belonging principally to 
lords of manors, were either annexed to the manor or land, or to 
the perfon of the lord, and transferable by deed from one owner to 


-another. They Beis" not leave their lord without his permiffion, 


but, if they ran away, or were purloined from him, might be claim- 
ed and recovered by action, like beafts or other chattels: they held. 
indeed {mall portions of land by way of fuftaining themfelves and 
families; but it was at the mere will of the lord, who might dif. 
poffefs them whenever he pleafed; and it was upon villein fervice, 
that is, to carry out dung, to hedge and ditch the lord’s demefnes, 


.and any other the meaneit offices; and thefe fervices were not only 
-bafe, but uncertain both as ta their time and quantity. A villain 
could acquire no property either in land or goods: but if he pur- 
_chafed either, the lord might enter upon them, ouft the villain, and 
-feize them to his own ufe; unlefs he contrived to difpofe of them 


again before the lord had feized them, for the lord had then loft his 
opportunity.”? Such has formerly been the ftate of our peafantry. 
«« There are not,” fays Cowel, “truly any villains now in Eng- 
land, though the law concerning them ftands unrepealed.” They 
have rifen by progreflive amelioration into copy-holders, and now 
bear but a {mall part of the original burthens of this bafe tenure. 
‘¢ Tenants at will by copy of court roll,” fays Bacon, * being in 


‘truth bondmen at the beginning, but having obtained freedom of 


their perfons, and gained a cuftom by ufe of occupying their lands, 
they are now called copy-holders, and are fo privileged, that the 


-lord cannot put them out, and all through cuftom.” 


‘ It is pleafing to confider, however flow the progrefs of fociety 


_-may -be, that the ftate of this order of it is continually ameliorating : 
-the intereft of fovereigns, the intereft of religion, the efforts of en- 


lightened men, and even the more humane and enlarged views of 
the lords of foil, all tend to render the ftate of the peafantry lefs 


‘ The 
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’ t The peafantry of Hungary are farther advanced than their nor- 
thern neighbours, the Poles and Ruflians, That hardeft of ftates, 
the being bound to the foil, yet removeable at the will of the pro- 
prietor of it, with undetermined labour and dues, is paft; and it is 
fome confolation to think, that often, before the law has fixed 
bounds to the rapacity of the landlords, by determining the dues of 
the peafant to his lord; cuftom in fome degree has done it. So 
believe cuftom had in fome degree determined this in Hungary, 
before the emprefs Therefa, in 1764, had made known her urbe- 
rium; which, though publifhed without the knowledge of the 
ftates, has been received as law. Neverthelefs, feventeen hundred 
and fixty-four muft be confidered as forming an epoch in the hif- 
tory-of the amelioration of the ftate of the peafants, not only by 
more accurately fixing the reciprocal obligations of the lord and his 
peafants, but by fhewing that the latter were thought worthy of the 
proteétion of government.’ Vol. i. P. 100. 


~ To this account fucceeds a tranflation of the urbarium, our 
remarks on which, as well as on the remaining contents of 
the volume, we referve for a future Number. 





4 Treatife on the Yellow Fever, as it appeared in the Ifland of 
Dominica, in the .Years. 1793-4-5§-6: to which are added, 
Obfervations on the Bilious Remittent Fever, on Intermittents, 
Dyjfentery, and fome other Weft India Difeafes; alfo, the 
Chemical Analyfis and Medical Properties of the Hot Mineral 
Waters in the fame Ifand. By ames Clarke, M, D: 
F.R.S. E. and Fellow of the College of Phy/ficians of Edin- 
burgh, 8vo. 35. 6d. fewed. Murray and Highley. 1797. 


HE late fatal ravages of the yellow fever in moft of the 

iflands of the Weft Indies have ftrongly excited the at- 
tention of practitioners in thofe fituations, to examine. and 
inveftigate the nature of the difeafe, and method of treatment 
moft adapted to its remioval. The Preface to the prefent tract 
tells us that thefe remarks are folely founded on the author’s 
own experience, as he has ‘ been cautious not to perufe any 
publication on the fame fubject.’ How far Dr. Clarke’s ob- 
fervations may be entitled to more tefpeé on this account, we 
cannot pretend to fay ; but it certainly appears a little extraor- 
dinary that a writer fhould plead ignorance of what has been 
done by others, as an apology for the introduction of his own 
remarks. 

But whether the writings of other phyficians on this difeafe 
have been confulted or not, the practice of Dr. Clarke agrees, 
in many tefpects, with that which they have lately recom- 

Crit Rey. Vou. XX, May; 1797. C mended ; 
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may be accounted for on other principles.—Some inhabitants who 
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mended; though his opinion of the nature of the difeafe is 
materially different. 


The firft attack of the fever is thus defcribed by this wri- 
ter— 


¢ This fever fometimes begins with a flight rigor or chilly fit, 
rarely with fhivering, fucceeded by a violent head-ach and vomit- 
ing ; but more frequently it comes on with laffitude, inclination to 
vomit, uneafinefs at the pit of the ftomach, and a fevere pain in 
the back and forehead. The firft attack is generally in the night, 
or towards morning ; and very foon after, the eyes appear much 
inflamed, the face remarkably flufhed, and an uncommon rednefs 
about the neck and breaft fucceeds. They cannot bear the light ; 
but turn their faces from it, or cover their heads, and avoid it by 
every means. 

‘ The fever comes on generally without any previous indifpofi- 
tion, feizing the patient in a very fudden manner;. but fome com- 
plained of laffitude and head-ach the day before. The pulfe fel- 
doin beats more than go in a minute; and the heat was never fo 
great as it is in the hot fit of an intermittent. The fick had not 
much defire for drink, and the tongue was not foul or white. 
What was vomited.up during the firft twelve hours, was only the 
contents of the ftomach before, or what had been drank after the 
firft attack. ‘Bile was feldom difcharged till eighteen or twenty-four 
hours after the firft feizure; but about that time or foon after, it 
became of a deep yellow colour, then green, and gradually dark- 
er, till at laft the black vomit made its appearance; which happen 
ed ina few cafes as early as in thirty-fix hours, moft commonly in 
forty-eight, in fome not till the third or fourth day, and even as 
late as the fifth or fixth, although this occurred rarely.’ Pp. 6. - 


In the fymptoms and progrefs of the difeafe, as here de- 
tailed, there appears to be nothing extraordinary. It is mere- 
ly a hiftory of the ordinary appearances and courfe of ‘the 
complaint. .The divifion of the diforder into different ftages 
is not probably a matter of much moment ; for, in fevers of 
great debility, it will, we are perfuaded, be almoft impofhble 
to mark the termination of one or beginning of the other. 

Dr. Clarke contends that this diforder is not infectious, in 
oppofition, we believe, to moft of the writers that have lately 
defcribed this fpecies of fever. His arguments are not, in- 
deed; fatisfa€tory ; but we may lay them before the reader— 


‘I have been informed’ (fays he) ‘that it has been confidered, by 
fome authors, as an imported and very infectious difeafe; but in 
this<ifland it did not appear to be either imported or infectious, 
The very few inftances which feemed to indicate contagion, I think 


had 
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had been accuftomed to breatiae a cool healthy air in high fituations 
in the country, were fometimes attacked after a vifit to town, in 
the fame manner as new-comers from Europe and America, who 
never had been in the Weft Indies before; the reafon of which 
will be inquired into hereafter.—Thofe ‘who had refided long in 
town, or near the fea-fidé, were not attacked with it The phyfi- 
cians and fargeons who vifited the fick, and the nurfes who at- 
tended them conftantly, -were not infected, nor did there occur a 
fingle inftance of one of them being feized with this fever for thefe 
three years that I have remained in the ifland, fince it broke-out ; 
altho’ no prophylaétic, or precaution, of any. fort whatever, wa 
made ufe of to counteract or avoid contagion. I am therefore of 
opinion, that this terrible difeafe was not imported into this or any 
other of thefe ifjands, or into America, but that it was produced 
from natural caufes. I do not contend, however, that it did not 
become contagious in fome meafure afterwards, in fome of the 
towns, fhips, or other places, in proportion to the degree of con- 
centration of the vitiated air in them, both in this climate and in 
America.’ Pp. 22, 


In his plan of cure, the author is not lefs extraordinary 
than in his reafoning on the nature of the difeafe. He confi- 
ders the fever as having a highly feptic tendency; yet it is to 
be removed by means of the free ufe of mercurial remedies. 
fEther, camphor, mufk,‘and opium, were only held ‘ in the 
light of collateral aids.’  ‘ Our greateft dependence,’ fays the 
author, § Of, in the nautical language, our fheet-anchor, was 
mercury.’ 

Juft after this we are, however, told that antifeptics, to- 
nics, wine, and nourifhment, were abfolutely neceflary ; and 
that, without thefe, his favourite remedy would probably have 
failed of fuccefs. 


¢ I.was led to the ufe of calomel’ (fays the author) ‘ in the firft 
ftage, on account of the tardy and ineffectual operation of other 
purgatives, as before mentioned. At that period, the neceflity of 
purging feemed to be clearly pointed out, from the evidently vio- 
lent determination of the circulation to the head. In the fecond 
ftage, the determination appeared to be equally violent to the liver, 
which was then the principal feat of the difeafe.’ Pp. 37. 


And at p. 41, he afferts that— 


¢ When called early in the fecond ftage of the difeafe, we found 
that by the ufe of mercury, a fteady perfeverance in the antifeptic 
plan, good nurfing and care, many of our patients recovered, and 
fome even after the black-vomit came on, as was niestigatd be- 
fore, in whom however the other mortal fymptoms, fuch as vio- 
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lent heemorrhage from the nofe, hiccup, and fuppreffion of urine, 
were wanting.’ P, 4I. 


Here we are aflured that patients recovered even ‘ after the 
black vomit came on,’ though the doétor had before informed 
us, that, in a// his practice, he only recollected four patients 
that recovered after this fymptom had made its appearance. © 

After this fample of the author’s practical dire€tions, we 
may confider his inquiry concerning the nature of the remote 
caufes of the difeafe; though this inveftigation fhould, in 
itri€t propriety, have preceded his method of cure, as it is 
moftly neceflary to underftand the caufes of difeafes before 
we attempt their removal. 

On this fubje& the doctor takes a fomewhat new ground of 
argument: he tells us that the vitiated ftate of the atmofphere 
is the remote caufe of this fever. 


‘ By the exceffive and long continued heat of the fun,’ (fays he) 
* the ftate of the atmofphere appears to be fo much vitiated in all 
warm climates, that if fome agent or means were not employed 
from time to time by nature to rettify it, thefe countries would be- 
come unfit for the refidence of human beings. 

‘ Thunder, heavy rains, and violent gales of wind feem to be 
the agents for this purpofe; whicia are the caufes of reftoring that 
due mixture of parts to the atmofphere, fo indifpenfably neceflary 


for the fupport of health.’ rv. 56, 


On the manner in which this is effected, the doctor’s reae 
foning is as follows— | 


‘ This derangement of the component parts of the atmofphere, 
was probably effected by the ftrong light and intenfe heat of the 
fun having difengaged, ‘or formed fome combination with its vital 
part, or a certain portion of it, which being fo united and rarefied, 


_ would rife far above that ftratum of air, in which we, in lower 


fituations, breathe, leaving the mephitie or heavier part near to the 
furface of the earth. The lofs of a fmall portion of vital air, 
would render this lower ftratum very unfit for refpiration, and of 
courfe very unwholefome to live in-The atmofphere of this town 
became probably vitiated in this manner by degrees, and therefore 
did not affeét the health of the inhabitants either fuddenly, or very 
confiderably, ‘The common remittent fever, dyfentery, amd other 
bilious complaints, had, however, begun to fhow themfelves, pre- 
vious to the appearance of the yellow fever.’ P, 61.» 


It unfortunately happens that we cannot difcover any thing 
like fats, in fupport of the di/oxygenated ftate of the atmo- 
{phere. But, independent of this, it does not feem a very 


philofophical conclufion, fince numerous procefles of oxyge- 
nation 
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nation afe every-where provided, and continually going on, in 
order to fupply the neceflary demands of that principle. If, 
however, the yellow fever had originated from this fource, 
the author’s method of cure ought to have been conducted on 
very different grounds; “he ought to have adminiftered thofe 
fubftances ‘freely in which oxygene is found in large. quanti- 
ties loofely combined. ‘This, however, does not appear to 
have formed any part of: his praétice. 

But as medical theories and medical pra€tice are not unfre- 
quently at variance, we may afford another f{pecimen of our 
author’s talent for philofophical inveftigation and pathological 
reafoning— 


‘ A deranged ftate of the atmofphere, as mentioned before, 
feemed to me to be the firft caufe that excited this mortal difeafe in 
our ifland ; and as it prevailed in the different towns of the other 
iflands, the more they were crowded with ftrangers, I am inclined 
to believe, that it proceeded from the fame caufe in them all, aided, 
and perhaps put in action, by the great concourfe of people in 
towns expofed to fo much heat. New-comers from Europe; in 
high health, were fooneft affected by this impure air; others, who 
had refided fome time in unwhelefome places in America, and in 
the French iflands, refifted its balefyl influence much longer; and 
perhaps, by the extraordinary or immoderate accumulation of it, 
in fome Weft India and American towns, even the old inhabitants 
were fometimes affected with this fever. In this way, many fevers 
of the typhus kind may become more or lefs epidemic, which are 
not in themfelves contagious, as is always the cafe in the jail and 
fhip fevers. I believe the air did never arrive at that contagious 
degree of accumulated impurity in this ifland: for when patients 
labouring under this fever, were removed to high fituations for the 
fake of breathing a cooler and purer air, and who, notwithftanding, 
fell victims to it,.the people about them were never infeéted, nor 
did the difeafe ever prevail afterwards in fuch places.—-And I have 
been affured that this was exaétly the cafe'in America, There ap- 
pears to have ‘been fuch an extenfive and very peculiar deranged 
ftate of the atmofphere in the towns in thefe iflands, and in North 
America, that it is more probable, this difeafe was produced by this_ 
general caufe, breaking out nearly at the fame time in different 
places, than that it originated only in one or two towns, and w% 
catried from thence by infeétion to others, by either perfons or 
goods, as has been fuppofed. The regular return, and Continn- 
cance, of this fever in the months of July, Auguft, and Septem- 
ber, every year, more or lefs, fince its firft appearance in thefe 
iflands, and in the towns in America, feems to me to argue ftrong- 
ly in favour of this opinion. From thefe facts and obfervations I 
am of opinion, that in all hot climates; where a great depravity of 
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the atmofphere is produced by the caufes already mentionéd, and 
where its natural purifiers are wanting, this fever will break out in 
fuch places, on the arrival of a great number of ftrangers, more 
efpeciaily if they come froma cold country.. If fuch impure air is 
allowed to be the remote caufe of this fever, as’ appears from what 
has been faid ; the air in refpiration, in this cafe, not having a fuf- 
ficient quantity of oxygene, may occafion a deranged ftate of the 
fluids, which I conceive to be the immediate ftimulus or excite- 
ment, or what may be termed the proximate caufe of this fever. 
And if the biliary fecretion be intended for the difcharge of the de- 
generated lymph and craflamentum of the blood, as Dr. Maclurg 
thinks, in his differtation on the bile; the great recundancy and 
degeneracy of the bile in this fever may be eafily accounted for on 
that principle. This derangement may be the caufe of an increat- 
ed determination of the fluids to the liver, and as the morbid ani- 
mal procefs gains ground, which it does every hour, if not oppofed. 
by powerful remedies, the liver becomes more and more diftended 
with blood, and the biliary fecretion is increafed and hurried on in 
fuch a rapid manner through the extremities of the pori biliari, that 
it refembles grounds of coffee rather than bile, which, upon a nar- 
row infpection with a magnifying glafs, feemed to be black diffolv- 
ed blood, floating in lymph or.mucus. When the blood, diffolved 
by this morbid procefs, meets with any obiftruétion, it gufhes from 
the nofe and mouth in almoft a colourlefs ftate, and in fuch prodi- 
gious quantities, that the patient foon finks into a ftate of total dif- 


folution.’  p. 63. 


We have here a fet of bold conjectures indeed; but we 
could have wifhed, for the fake of the author, that they had 
been equally fupported by facts. Few, we believe, who have 
examined the beft writers on typhus fever, and ftill lefs thofe 
who have had much experience in the treatment of the dif- 
eafe, will agree with Dr. Clarke. 

The pofition, that the yellow fever is liable to be produced 
by the influx of a number of ftrangers, under the particular 
circumf{tances of the atmofphere here defcribed, is not entitled 
to more refpe€&t. We know that in Philadelphia the fever 
continued to rage with unabated violence, notwithftanding a 
great part of the inhabitants had left the city. 

The fimulus of a deranged ftate of the fluids is a jargon 
from which no conclufion can be drawn; and the obfervations 
concerning the liver are not more valuable; the matter admits 
of a very different explanation, as may be feen by confulting 
the late writers on the diforder. 

Imorder to fill up the paniphlet, Dr. Clarke has added a 
few curfory obfervatiens on bilious remittent fever, intermit- 
tent fever, typhus fever, dyfentery, dry belly-ach, cholera 
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morbus, and tetanus. On thefe, we however find very little 
new or valuable information. 

A fhort examination of the medicinal properties of the hot 
mineral waters in the ifland of Dominica is ‘alfo fubjoined ; 
and in an Appendix, Mr. Brande has introduced a few experi- 

"ments on a mew kind of bark, the cinchona brachycarpa. 





Zhe Rural Economy of the Weft of England: including De- 
vonfhire; and Parts of Somerfet/hire, Dorfet/hire, and Corn- 
wall. Together with Minutes in Prafice. By Mr. Mar- 
Shall. 2Vois. 8vo. 145. Boards. Robinfons. 1796. 


R. Marfhall is already well known to our readers as a 

judicious obferver and able delineator of rural affairs. 
In thefe volumes, we meet with the fame diligence, accu- 
racy, and difcernment, that marked his progrefs in the exa- 
mination of the rural economy of other parts of the coun- 
try. In fome inftances, indeed, the rapidity of his movements 
feems to have left too little leifure for inveftigation. The va- 
riety of obje€ts that furround him, are not always fully 
confidered. In others he is more fuccefsful—his refearches 
are more fatisfactory and ufeful; and it is but in very few, 
we beliéve, that his conclufions are not fupported by faéts. 

Writers are too frequently biaffed by particular modes or 
habits of inquiry: and we difcover this to be fometimes the 
cafe with Mr. Marfhall. Every thing gives way to fyftematic 
arrangement. We alfo obferve in our author a {trong pro- 
penfity to trace and unfold the origin of remote and particu- 
lar cuftoms or practices, while he but partially notices, and 
fometimes even totally n-gleéts, the reafons of their utility 
or inutility. ‘Thefe are certainly trifling faults; but the pub- 
lication before us is of too great importance to permit us to 

afs even {mall errors without notice. ? 

The refle&tions on the proper divifions of counties are cer- 
tainly juft ; and, if generally attended to, would greatly facili- 
tate the acquifition of agricultural information. 

The colleétion of information on fubjects of hufbandry, 
by means.of the furveys of whole counties, is certainly objec- 
tionable in fome refpects. In this way a local practice is lia- 
ble to be taken as that of the whole, and a multiplicity of 
facts and obfervations are difcovered and brought together, 
which frequently contradi€t and oppofe each. other, becaufe 
drawn from fources under different circum{tances of fituation 
and management. The object of Mr.. Marfhall’s plan is, 
however, nea different from that of the furveys of 


counties. One is the colleéting of facts, with a view to the 
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eftablifhment of a fyftem of hufbandry,—the other, the exa~ 
mining and recording of particular modes of practice, fo as to 
afford a correct regifter of the rural economy of a country. 

Mr. Marfhall fatisfactorily accounts for his apparent inacti- 
vity, in the following paflage-— 


‘ A period of almoft fix years has elapfed, fince the publication 
of the Rural Praétice of the Midland Counties. The profecution 
of the general work, of which that publication makes a part, has 
not, however, been negleéted, during this lapfe of time, The 
practices of the more weftern counties have been regiftered, and 
are here offered to the public. And thofe of the fouthern counties 
have been examined and collected.’ P. xxv. 


The fum of what has been already accomplifhed, and what 
f ftill in the views of this indefatigable obferver, is thus 
ated— 


‘ I have, therefore’ (fays he) ‘ at length obtained a general view of 
the eftablifhed practices of England. And, altho’ I have had a 
partial view of thofe of Scotland, it is not my intention to extend 
my remarks to that part ef the ifland, or to Wales, until I have, 
in fome meafure, rounded my plan, with refpeét to England,’ 
Vol. i. P. xxvi. 


In the execution of the prefent work, Mr. Marfhall’s prin- 
cipal ftation was that of the valley of the Tamer, the eligibi-_ 
lity and advantages of which may be eftimated from the au- 
thor’s defcription— 


~ ¢ There is no other individual ftation’ (fays he) ‘ in which I 
could have commanded, fo well, the two counties of Devon and 
Cornwall, and, at the fame time, the fertile diftri& of the South 
Hams,—* the garden of Devonfhire,”—of which diftinguifhed 
diftrict the valley of the Tamer forms, in reality, a part. 

‘ Befide, in the valley of the Tamer, and on the magnificent 
farm on which I refided,—-the very firft in the country,—I poffefi- 
ed the moft favourable opportunity, that either circumftances or 
choice had to give, of ftudying the Danmonian praétice, in all its 
branches, and ix its almoft prifting purity.’ Vol, i. Pp, xxxii. 


The diftri& with which our author commences his exami- 
nation, is that of Weft Devonfhire, including the eaftern 
parts pf Cornwall. . It is rather extraordinary that in this Eo 
of the county, rieabamgereiias 8 fouthern fituation, the har- 
veft is comparatively late. Taking the par of years, Mr. 
Marfhal! thinks we may fairly eftimate Weft Devonfhire 
en days or a fortnight later than the midland diftri€t, which 
fies more than two degrees of latitude, or 150 ftatute miles 
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farther to the north. This, fays he, is * a proof that climate 
and climature have not an immediate connection.’ _ 

Mr. Marthall’s reflections on the fize of farms, the mode.of 
tenanting them, the wages of labourers, and the beft means 
of fecuring the advantages of apprenticed fervants, are fenfi- 
ble, and difplay an acute and beneyolent mind. 

The circumftances attending the driving of ox-teams have 
ftruck us in other counties; but what are the peculiar effeéts 
of the plaintive notes of the plough-boy in thefe cafes, we 
cannot exactly fay: the occurrence is curioufly introduced by 
our author— 


‘ The ftyle of driving an ox team, here, is obfervable ; indeed, 
cannot pafs unnoticed by a ftranger. The language, though in a 
great degree peculiar to the country, does not arreft the attention ;, 
but.the tone, or rather tune, in which it is delivered. It refembles, 
with great exactnefs, the chantings, or recitative of the cathedral 
fervice. The plow boy chants the counter tenor, with unabated 
ardour through the day ; the plowman throwing in, at intervals, his 
hoarfer notes. It is underftood that this chanting march, which 
may fometimes be heard to a confiderable diftance, encourages and 
animates the team, as the mufic of a marching army, or the fong 
of the rowers. Let this be as it may, I have never feen fo much 


cheerfulnefs attending the operation of plowing, anywhere, as in 
Devonfhire,’ Vol. i. Pp. 116, 


' The implements of hufbandry in. this diftrict are rather 
remarkabie for peculiarities in their conftruction, than their 
fuperior convenience and utility. The alteration in: the 
draught-iron of the ox’s yoke muft, however, be exempt 
from this charge, as it is unqueftionably an ufeful improve- 


ment. 


However far one part of a country may be behind another 
in point of rural improvements,—and this diftrict is certainly 
much behind many others,— there is {carcely any one in which 
the eftablifhed pose of practice does not afford fome ufeful 
hint for the extenfion of the fcience of agriculture. On this 
ground, we prefent the. reader with Mr. Marfhall’s account 
ef the ordinary courfe of practice in Weft Devonthire— 


¢ It has been mentioned, as the practice of this diftriét, to keep 
the cultured lands, alternately, in ley graffes and arable crops. The 
Jatter have long ‘been fixed and invariable; but the number of 
years allowed for the duration of the former depends on circum- 
ftances, and the judgment of individuals. Speaking generally of 
the diftrit, more than half of its cultured lands are in temporary 
ley : ‘befides the perennial leys or meadow lands ; and befide the 

rpugh pafture grounds that are not under regular cultivation. 
* Dividing 
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‘ Dividing the arable lands into ten parts, five of thefe parts 
may, in giving a general idea of their arrangement, be faid to be 
in ley or pafture grounds, one under preparationgfor wheat, one in 
wheat, one in barley, oe in oats, and one in ray grafs and clover; 
following each other in the fucceflion, in which they are here fet 
down: namely,—pafture,—partial fallow, or beat-burning,— 
wheat, — barley,—oats,— herbage. 

* This has been the ordinary courfe of management, during the 
Jaft fifty or fixty years ; during which length of time, I underftand, 
herbage has been, more or lefs, cultivated: a circumftance which 
does credit to the rural management of the country.’ Vol. 1. 


P. 1356 


And though the cultivation of potatoes and turnip crops 
has fometimes been introduced, they have been chiefly grown | 
on ley grounds, not having even yet, obvioufly advantageous 
as the practice is, been cultivated after wheat or oats, as a 
fallow crop for barley and ley herbage. Such is the flow pro- 
grefs of improvement in the pra¢tice of hufbandry ! 

The account of the ftate of tillage in this diftri€t impreffes 
us with no very high opinion of the Weft Devonfhire plough- 
man. , 

On the practice of paring and burning, it is more difficult 
to form an opinion. The ftatements on this fubje& are differ- 
ent, according to the different views of the'writers. It would 
be a tatk of fome difficulty, but highly ufeful, to afcertain 
experimentally, under what particular circumftances of foil, 
fituation, &c. this procefs may be fafely and advantageoufly 
employed. At leaft, until the matter be fettled in fomething 
more than a theoretical way, we may in vain expect a judici- 
ous application of the practice. 

Mr. Marthall’s opinion on the fubjeét is, that— 


¢ From what he has feen, in this country, of the effeéts of fod~ 
burning, he is more and more convinced, that, in many cafes, and 
under difcrete management, it forms a valuable part of Britifh huf- 
bandry ; and may become an inftrument of real improvement, in 
places where it is not, at prefent, known; efpecially in bringing 
the wafte lands of the ifland into a proper courfe of cultivation. 

© Political agriculture appears to me to be highly interefted, in 
the continuance of this practice; which men, who farm in clofets, 
feem defirous to extinguifh. Byt let them theorize with caution ;- 
and go forth into the field of practice, before they venture to draw 
inferences, which may prove fubverfive of the public good they 
doubtlefs intend to promote. 

* Men of landed property, however, ought to regard this prac- 
tice, with a watchful eye. Through its means, a tenant has it if’ 
his power to enrich himfelf, at the expence of his landlor#.- And 
although, 
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although, while he is doing this, he may be enriching: the public ; 
yet proprietors, confidered as fuch, have an undoubted right to 
guard their property. But let them not, by an ill judged and nar- 
row-minded policy, injure, at once, the public, their tenants, and 
themfelves.. It may be prudent to reftri€t tenants, in certain cafes, 
from the ufe of this practice; but to debar them from it, in all 
cafes, would be equally impolitic, as to reftri@ them from the ufe 
of calcareous earths; or, as is too often the cafe, to debar them 
from the ufe of the plow, where the application of it would be 
beneficial to themfelves, to their tenants, and to the community.’ 
Vol. i, P. 17, 


On the wheat management in this diftri&t, we think fome- 
what differently from our author ; it appears to us to be equal- 
ly bad and laborious. The degree of improvement in tillage, 
obtained by this praCtice, is more than counterbalanced by the 
labour required to produce it. The fum of human i nie 
under this fyftem, however cheap and plentiful it may be, is | 
fo very great, that it muft occupy a portion of time that 
might be more advantageoufly employed in other operations 
of hufbandry. The faving of feed we confider as a trifling 
citcumftance, indeed, when put in comparifon with the faving 
of manual labour. 

We agree more cordially with Mr. Marfhall.on the ufe of 
watering lands ; the practice is, however, at prefent, far from 
being purfued {cientifically. Chemiftry has had too little fhare 
in this, as well as many other operations in agriculture. A 
chemical analyfis, conducted in the way mentioned by our au- 
thor, would go a great length in enabling us to apply waters 
with certainty and effect. 

Neither in the preparation of fruit liquors, nor the rearing 
of cattle, in this diftri€t, is there any thing.of much impor- 
tance. ‘The practice, in both cafes, is inferior to that of 
many other parts of the kingdom. 

The remarks on poultry are juft; itis certain that they can 
only be rendered highly productive by good food and a fuita- 
able degree of warmth. 

In defcribing the practice of the South-Hams difirit, Mr. 
Marfhall’s’chief {tation is Ivybridge. 

The principal differences in the farm management of this 
divifion are briefly {tated in the fubfequent paflage— 


‘ The only obfervable deviation, in the general management of 
the South Hams, from what may be ftyled the genuine Danmonian 
hufbandry, lies in the proportion of corn crops to temporary ley 
grounds, on the lands that are fubjected to an alternacy of corn 
and grafs. 

* In Weft Devonfhire, the regular diftribution has been broken, 
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in fome fort, by the introduétion of turneps and potatoes. In the 
South Hams, the breach has been made ftill wider, by the intro~ 
duttion of clover leys for wheat, and the practice of fowing wheat 
after turneps. 

¢ How long thefe practices have been introduced, EF did not 
Jearn. But from their not having yet reached the more weftern 
diftri&t, they are probably of modern date, And although I ob- 
ferved them in feveral inftances, they are probably not yet intro-+ 
duced into the ordinary management, even of this diftrié. 

¢ The crops of the South Hams are the three corn crops of 
wheat, barley, and oats, The pulfes are fparingly, if at all, cul- 
tivated in the diftrict, Beans, at leaft, are imported, in quantity. 
Some turneps, a few potatoes, and cultivated herbage, form the reff 
of its arable crops,” Vol. 1. P. 294, 


In a future number, we hope to travel with our author over 
the remaining diftri€&ts, and examine the praCtical conclufions 
which he has drawn in the annexed minutes. 





The Hiftory of Greece. By Wiliam Mitford, Efg. Vol. II, 
4to Ul. ts. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1797. . 


PT HE third volume of Mr. Mitford’s Greece calls upon us 
to continue our review of a work, which in Auguft 
4784, and in July 1790, has already engaged our attention, 
Age certainly has not chilled the ardour of the hiftorian in 
is laborious undertaking : and the prefent volume is charac- 
terifed by the fame indefatigable refearch and accurate in- 
veltigation as have marked thofe which precede it. 

It opens with the twenty-firft chapter, which contains a 
defcription of the Athenian democracy, judicature, and reve- 
nu:; details the meéafures and views of the fupreme council 
of Thirty ; the death of Theramenes, and reftoration of the 
gemocracy by Thrafybulus: and Mr. Mitford has commenced 
his account of the public revenue of Athens, by an obferva- 
tion which cannot be too ftrongly imprefled on the ftatefmen 
of modern ages— 


¢ It may be held as an unfailing political maxim, that where the 
property of individuals is infecure, the public revenue will be ill- 
adminiftered. Perhaps Solon, little forefeeing that his common- 
wealth would want, did not defire that it fhould have, a great re- 
venue. A fovereign people indeed would not eafily be perfuaded 
to pay taxes; but fome proviiion for public expences would be ne- 
ceffiry. Attica fortunately poffeffed, in the filver-mines of Lau- 
scium, an advantage unknown i any other part of proper Greece, 
‘Yhofe mines were public property ; but individuals were allowed to 
| work 
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work them for their private benefit, paying only into the pub- 
fic treafury a twenty-fourth of the ore obtained. This was the 
great fource of the regular public revenue of Athens, The fa- 
cred olive-trees, tho the income from them could be but fmall, 
were however looked to as a fecond branch, Thefe, fcattered 
among the fands of individuals in various parts of Attica, were 
confecrated, together with the ground immediately around them 
(perhaps originally by the policy of the government, for their fe- 
_ curity) to.the goddefs proteétrefs of Athens; the fruit was fold by 
auction, under the dire@ion of the court of Areiopagus, and the 
price was paid into the treafury. A third branch of the Athenian 
revenue confifted in the rents of public lands and houfes, moftly 
acquired from individuals by forfeiture. 

‘ But among the little {tates of Greece, the firft purpofe of a 
public revenue was generally lefs to fupply public than private needs; 
lefs to fupport civil and military eftablifhments, than to provide a 
maintenance for citizens without property, without induftry, ané 
perhaps without objects for induftry. Solon however was anxious 
to promote induftry among his people. He defired rather that 
they fhould earn their livelihood by labor than be maintained in 
idlenefs ; and, not, with the credulous inexperience and deficient 
forefight of fome modern political {peculators, fuppofing democracy 
naturally economical, he propofed to check its wildnefs and extra- 
vagance by committing to his court of Arciopagus a controling 
power over all iffues from the treafury. But the revolutions under 
Peififtratus, and ftill much more that under Cleifthenes, deranged 
his wife inftitutions : the paffions of the multitude and the intereft 
of demagogues met; and, before the Perfian invafion, we find the 
whole revenue from the filver-mines diftributed among the people. 
This extravagance was remedied, as we have feen, by the extraor- 
dinary addrefs of Themiftocles: who, with the advantage of faa 
voring circumftances, perfuaded the Many to refign that revenue 
for public purpofes, and hence acquired the means to make Athens 
the greateft maritime power to that time feen in the world. 

¢ We are informed by what able ftatefman, or in what public 
exigency, the Athenians were perfuaded to fubmit to a tax, in the 
manner of the modern cuftoms, of a fiftieth of the value upon all 
goods imported, and upon fome exports, Early in the Pelepon- 
nefian war we find it familiar ; as well as a {mall toll, or a kind of 
excife duty, on goods fold in the market. The two, forming tos 
gether a very flight burthen, were the only regular and general 
taxes at any time paid by the Athenian people. 

‘ The deficiency of a public revenue, arifing from fources fo 
fcanty, was in fome degree fupplied by an impofition, in the man- 
ner of a poll-tax, on the metics, thofe numerous free refidents in 
Attica who were not Athenian citizens. This however feems to: 
have been not in its amount oppreflive, any more than in its prin- 
trip ciple 
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ciple unreafonable. It was the confideration for the better protec- 
tion, or the hope of better prote¢tion (fo deficient were the Gre- 
cian governments) which Athens had at leaft fometimes afforded, 
than the cities whence the metics or their forefathers had migrated. 
Thofe ftrangers, fo injoying many municipal rights in Attica, were 
not Greeks only, from various cities, but Lydians, Phry gians, Sy- 
rians, and other barbarians. Many were traders or manufacturers : 
they feem indeed to have compofed,the great body of traders and 
manufacturers of Athens; and through the fuperior population of 
that city, the extent of its ‘dominion, and the protection , for mari- 
time communication which naval empire afforded to its fubjects, 
they could cariy on their bufinefs there upon a greater fcale, and 
with more certain profit, than in any other fituation in Greece. 

¢ But tho the regular taxes, which the Athenian people would 
confent to pay, fer the fupport of that government of which they 
held in their own hands the immediate fovereignty, were {fo light, 
yet, irregular and partial taxes, in their principle inimical to equal 
freedom, and every way worthy of the moft defpotic government, 
were as the materials of ftorm in a lowering fky, threatening always 
all, but falling chiefly on the higher ranks of citizens. It feems 
likely to have been when the poorer Many were perfuaded to make 
the patriotic furrender of their dividends from the filvermines for 
the building of a fleet, that the wealthier Few undertook at their 
own charge to equip the fhips when built. _ There was an apparent 
fairnefs and liberality on both fides in fuch a compromife. But as 
the balances of Solon’s government were fucceflively overthrown, 
and the popular will became the inftrument of arbitrary power in 
the hands of the demagogue of the day, the practice, grown into 
law, for individuals to equip the fleet, degenerated into a fource of 
grievous oppreflion. Regulated by no certain principle, the wealth- 
ier, or thofe reputed the wealthier citizens, were annually appointed 
by arbitrary nomination (in the Peloponnefian war to the number 
of four hundred) to be refponfible from their private fortunes, fome 
fingly, fome in partnerfhip with others, for the equipment of a 
fhip of war. Intrigue, and popular favor or popular difpleafure, 
decided on whom the burthen fhould be light, and whom it fhould 
opprefs. Yet whether from a natural fenfe of juftice, or fome re- 
maining prejudice in favor of the old Athenian conftitution, the 


-perfon: who equipped the trireme was generally allowed to command 


it, or to name the commander. 

¢ Another irregular tax, not unknown where fingle defpots have 
tuled, with the improper name of free-gift, was frequently exacted 
by the defpotic democracy of Athens. This, a tax alfo upon the 
higher ranks only, and perfectly arbitrary, could not fail to become 
partial and oppreffive in extreme. Among taxes partaking of the 
nature of free-gifts, may alfo be reckoned the requifition for the | 
sich to exhibit, at their own expence, theatrical entertainments, and 


other 
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other coftly fhows, for the amufement of the people ; taxes, feverely 
felt by the higher ranks, tho contributing nothing to the public re- 
venue or the public force.’ Pp. 10. 


The twenty-fecond chapter is occupied by illuftrations from 
the orators and philofophers of the civil hiftory of Athens, 
and the condition’ of the Athenian people, between the ages 
of Pericles and Demofthenes, with a fummary view of the’ 
rife of philofophy and literature in Greece, and an account 
of the fophifts, among whom Socrates is peculiarly diftin- 
guifhed— . 

‘ The profeffion of fophift had not long flourifhed. and no Athe- 
nian had acquired fame in any branch of philofophy, when the 
fingular talents, and fingular manners and purfuits of Socrates fon 
of Sophronifcus ingaged public attention. The father was a fta~ 
tuary, and is not mentioned as very eminent in his profeffion; but, 
as a man, he feems to have been refpected among the moft emi- 
nent of the commonwealth: he lived in particular intimacy with 
Lyfimachus, fon of the great Arifteides. Inheriting a very fcanty 
fortune, Socrates had'a mind wholly intent upon the acquifition 
and communication of knowledge. The fublime principles of theo- 
logy, taught by Anaxagoras, made an early impreffion upon him. 
They led him to confider what fhould be the duty, owed by man, 
to fuch’a Being as Anaxagoras defcribed his Creator ; and it ftruck 
him that, if the providence of God interfered in the government 
of this world, the duty of man to man, little confidered by poets 
or priefts as any way connected with religion, and hitherto almoft 
totally negleéted by philofophers, muft be a principal branch of 
the duty of man toGod, It ftruck him farther, that with the grofs 
defeé&ts which he faw in the religion, the morality, and the govern- 
ments of Greece, tho the favorite inquiries of the philofophers, 
concerning the nature of the Deity, the formation of the world, 
the laws of the heavenly bodies; might, while they amufed, perhaps 
alfo inlarge and improve the minds of a few: {peculative men, yet 
the inveftigation of the focial duties. was infinitely more important, 
and might be infinitely more ufeful, to mankind in general. Ine. 
dowed by nature with a moft difcriminating mind, and a fingulariy 
ready eloquence, he directed his utmoft attention to that inveftiga~ 
tion; and when, by reflection, afiified and proved by converia- 
tion among the fophifts and other able men, he had decided an 
opinion, he communicated it, not in the way of precept, but by 
propofing a queftion, and, in the courfe of interrogatory argument, 
leading his hearers to the juft conclufion. Pp. 8g. 


_ In the twenty-third chapter Mr. Mitford traces the con- 
neétion of Grecian and Perifian Dees illuftrates the cha- 


tacter and unfolds the views of Cyrus; and follows, ates te 
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death of that prince, with unwearied accuracy, the march of 
the ten thoufand in their celebrated retreat from the banks of 
the Euphrates to the fhores of the Hellefpont. 

After defcribing, in the twenty-fourth chapter, the deful- 
tory hoftilities of the Spartans againft Perfia, and the exploits — 
of Agefilaus in Afia, Mr. Mitford, in his twenty-fifth chap- 
ter, gives an account of the general confederacy againft La- 
cedemon: enlarges on the improvement of the art of war 
under the Athenian general Iphicrates, and points out the 
views which di€tated the memorable peace of Antalcidas, 
by which all the cities on the continent of Afia, with the ifles 
of Clazomene and Cyprus, wete reftored to the dominion 
of the Perfiatis. 


¢ Agefilaus, it is evident, approved the treaty of Antalcidas, and 
it fhould feem that Xenophon faw nothing ‘difgraceful in his con- 
currence in the meafure. Certainly it would be difficult for thofe who 
have declaimed moft vehemently againft it, to fhow how peace could 
have been given to Greece in any other manner. The abandoning 
of the Afian Greeks to fubjection under Perfia, is indeed a {pecious 
ground of reproach. It was unqueftionably a furrender of the proud- 
eft and faireft claim of glory that Lacedaemon perhaps ever acquir- 
ed. But this feems not juftly imputed as a peculiar crime or difho- 
nor to Antalcidas. A fimilar, or rather a mote difgraceful derelic- 
tion of the caufe of the Afian Greeks, occurred on the conclufion 
ef the Peloponnefian war. They were found by the Lacedemo- 
nians under the protection (fo half Greece would have termed it, 
but at worft under the dominion) of a Grecian people ; they were 
left by them to the mercy of barbarians, in fubjeétion to the Perfian 
empire, But, on the prefent occafion, the Lacedzmonians had to 
alledge, that not they, but their enemies, had betrayed the common 
caufe of the nation, by producing the neceflity for recalling Agefi- 
laus from his glorious exertions, which had reftored the Afian Greeks 
to independency.’ Pp. 316, ' 


' The twenty-fixth chapter contains the tife.of the Thebati 
power, to the battle of Leuctra; the twenty-feventh the ftate 
of Theflaly; the views, ufurpation, and death of Jafon of 
Phere; and the embafly of Pelopidas to the court of Perfia ; 
the twenty-eighth concludes the volume, with a detail of the 
conftitution of Achaia; the hiftory of Euphron, tyrant of 
Sicyon ; the invafion of Laconia; the viétory and death of 
Epaminondas at Mantineia, and an interefting view of the 
progrefs of fcience, arts; and commerce. 


‘ For a complete picture of Greece, in this age, if memorials. 
remained to direct the pencil, a confiderable extenfton of bright 
colors and fair forms, no doubt, fhould find place among the gloomy 
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tints and horrid thapes, that have been tranfmitted as the. prigcipal 
‘conftituents, But, as in landf{cape, rugged mountains, and path- 
lefs rocks, and wafteful torrents, every work of ‘nature rude,* and 
every work of man in ruin, moft ingage the notice of the painter, 
and offer the readieft hold for the touches of his art, fo in the poli- 
tical: world, war, and fedition, and revolution, deftruction »of ar- 
mies, maflacre of citizens, and wreck of governments, force thent- 
felves upon the attention of the annalift, and are carefully reported 
to pofterity ; while the growth of commerce, and arts, abd fcience, 
all that gives {plendor to empire, elegance to-fociety, and livelihood 
to millions, like the extended capital and the boundlefs champain, 
illumined by the fun’s midday glare, pleafés, ‘dazzles, bewilders, 
offers a maze of delightful objeéts, charms rather than fixes the at- 
tention, and giving no prominences, ‘no contraft, mo ftrongly cha 
ractered parts, leaves the writer, like:the painter, unable to choofe 
out of an expanfe and a variety, whofe magnificent. whole, is far 
too great forthe limited ftretch of literary or pi€turefk defign. 
- * Neverthelefs among the playful (ketches and incidental remarks 
of antient writers, we find teftimony to the profperity of fome of 
the extenfive fettlements of the:Grecian people. © The weftern co-~ 
lonies are objects for feparate confideration. ‘Confining our atten- 
tion here to the eaftern, we may obferve that Cnidus, on the Ca- 
rian coaft, appears to have fhared in the profperity of>the neigh» 
bouring iland of Cos. ‘The Cnidian Venus, by Praxiteles, which 
defcription remaining feems to markoas the model of) more than one 
antient ftatue preferved to us, tho that known’ by :the:mame of the 
Medicean, firft in merit, is fingular,in fame, .was through all,anti- 
quity efteemed among the moft admirable efforts of the art of {culpe 
ture. It, feems to foilow, were other teftimony wanting, that the 
community, was flourifhing, which could:adorp its temples with, the 
moft finifhed works.of artifts the moft eminent known te fame. In 
quiet, under Perfian fovereinty, profperity feems,to have been, ex- 
tenfive among the Grecian towns gn the. Afiatic. fhore. Halicar; 
naflus, the feat of the Carian princes, for its flourifhing ftate, might 
deferve to be bettet-known to us; and the Ionian and Aolic cities, 
allowed’ the maiiagement of their own affairs iff peace, ‘while the 
paid the fettled fribiite to the Perfian government, and otily forbid 
den war and difturbance, produced philofophers,’ and attifts, and 
wealthy mierchafits, tho they offered no'ftatefinen or generals for the 
notice of hiftory.”'' rp. 514. 

‘Tho th we have already beftowed our commendations on 
the in ary and judgment of Mr. Mitford, yet, in the faithful 
difcharge of our duty, we cannot help expreiling a with that a 
wor 2 intrinfic merit had not been fubjected to that devia- 
tion from modern {pelling, which, occurs throughout this, and 
which cannot be adopted without expofing the author to the 
imputation of fingularity and affectation. 


Crit. Rev. Vou, XX. May, 1797. D ADi- 
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ff Diftionary of ie, > OF the young Sirgeow 5 Pocket’ rift 
ant. . By Benjamin Lara, Sc. Se. 12m. 65." ound. 
“Ridgway. 1796. ; . 
ope. commodious form of a ‘iBionary, it eas drial 
ed, is frequently a means of making. knowledge, more 


acceflible, even: to.readers. not of a very. curfory: defcriptions 
iand:we hhawe,. on that account, looked with apprebation, and 


even with refpect, .on the proverbial drudgery which in moft 
inftances gives birth:to {uch fort of compilations. . But in the 


flection of articles for fuch a work, and efpecially where its 
dimenfiéns, asin the prefent saitenee: are very limited: great 


-circumfpedction and judgment are neceflary, to _— what ts 


fuperfluous or ertoneous, :to condenfe what is diffuse, iand to 


‘add what is news:1f. we judge Mr. Lara’s dictionary by thefe 


rules, we ate-apprehenfive! it will make no very. advantageous 
figure; for we nd, in many of the articles, inacctradies which 
cannot but miflead. inftead: of informing thafe young practi- 
tioners for whofe ufe the work is avowedly. defigned: >: 
Thus weare told under the article ‘ FuRUNncuaus,. that 
‘ a a boil or bileis a phlegmonous humour which commonly ters 
minates in a fuppuration of a peculiar kind,’ &e.° ‘What idea 
is conveyed by the words:phiegmonous humotr? and how 
will this:accord with: the doctrines recently impreiled om the 
reader's amind.from what he has heard i in the! medical fchools 
in which he was educated ?.:' + bsg tne 


* It generally’. (continues the author) ‘‘ Giibtirlles fpontaadeuiy, 
and breaks open at firft on its'top,’ or the ‘ndft p pointed part; when 
fome™ ae bf pus, like that’ from’ an-dbfcets, comes olit; wfter 
Which th erin, ‘or What is commonly called the core,” is fed,’ this 
‘Core-is a parvalet fubftance, but fo thick Ynd tenacious} that'it' ap- 
pears like W folid body, which may be drawn out in tie thipe’af 3 a 
np like“ ae of elder, fométimes™ to the eS “ath 

tach: 4 


This § perm," ‘or Score,’ or ‘purulent. fabheance.2 iMr.Leeg 
fhould rather have: defcribed asa ough, formed, ag Mr. Hant- 
er has tayght,, of the cellular membrane of the part, deitroy- 
ed by the;previous inflammation. From the fame great fource 
Mr. Lara might alfo have learned that- to, promote. fuppura- 
tion, at l¢aft in the early {tate of this difeafe, is a great error 
in piattite; finee, by counteracting the inflammation in ‘the 
firft imikatiee, the tedious and painful’ proces confequent ona 
fh le€t of thofe means, may, in moll in 4 nees/be avgitted. 

t ig requilite ima work ‘of this fort, wecénceive, ‘not to 
adopt errors, even ‘though they happen to be'the. errors of 
great men. “Lh:s. principle, however, we find Mr. Lara hag 

. | : violated 
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violated in a great riumber of inftances: but in none, perhaps, 
more palpably thati in the adoption of Dr. Cullen’s idle divi-. 
fion of the hydropliobia into two fpeéies; viz, the hydropho- 
bia’ rabio/a, and the hydrophobia /implex :.in the former of 
which ‘the patiertt is faid to fhow ‘ a defire of Ziting;” that does 
not take place in the lattet. Ft is foreign to our purpofe ‘at 
prefent to remark on this abfurd diftin€tion, which cam only 
have arifen from a culpable credulity in its gréat author, ‘and 
not (we will take upon us to fay) from an attention to facts. 
An errot; much more injurious in itstendency, which we find 
in the fame ‘article; is the delufive language in which Mr. Lara 
{peaks of the means by which, in hydrophobia; “the \eure+s 
effected.” * a cer ay 

¢ Agreeable’ (fays he) ‘ to the nature of the immediate ¢aufe, the 
cure.is effected only by fuch means as deftroy nervous or fpafmodic 
irritation; or that by a fpecific property deftroys the peculiar acri- 
mony, whichigaufes the diforder. Of the firft, opium ‘is the only 
one to: be, depended on ;..aud of the fecond, mercury. in fuch por- 
tions as to excite a ptyalifm, is the apptoved method.’ + 


Shortly after) hé proceeds— 


¢ A late foreign writer fays, that if vinegar is given to a pint a. 
day, divided into three dofes, one in the morning, anothet at noon, 
the third at night ; it.effeéts a cures On the coritrary; fome others 
fuppofe the poifon communicated by a mad-dog, is of an acid na- 
ture, and propofe’ abforbent alkaline earths, as chalk, bole, &ew: 
for the cure.’ | 

Does the experience of Mr, Lata warrant him ‘in infmuat-' 
ing that thele remedies; of which he fpeaks fo complaifantly,’ 
or (we will add) any other remedies undet ‘the rr | of 
lieaven, are able to cure the hydrophobia after the poifon which 
cccafions It has been abforbed ? If he anfwers in the negative, 
with what propriety does he inftil into the young percisoner, 
whom he profeffes to inftrudt; a confidence fo dangerous to 
thofe on whom his art is to be exercifed ? Why does he not 
rather join‘in deftroying the too prevailing difpotition to traft 
to remedies of imagmary efficacy, in a difeafe fo certainly fa- 
tal, and thus prevail on thofe who may hereafter be the fub-' 
jeGts of fo fhocking 4 calamity, to fubmit early to the only’ 
rheang of their fecurity —the ufe of the knife ? 

We fhall conclude our rematks on the work before us, by 
candidly-adthitting, that, among much that demands cenfure, 
we alfo find much that is entitled to ptaife. Had the author 
taker lefs from that mixture of old and new-fafhioned doc- 
trines, Motherby’s Diétionary, he had efeaped a great d-al 
of obfolete and unworthy matter. Where he has compiled 
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from: Hunter, Cullen, Pott, and other valuable modern writ«. 


ers, he ;excels.in fome refpeéts thofe who have written on a 


larger fcale. The introduétion of formule is alfo conveni-. 
ent, and may, in a future impreflion, be yaluably augmented 
from, the new edition of the Pharmacopa@ia Chirurgica. 





Wives as they were, and Maids as they are.’ A Comedy, \in 
i five 4&s,. Performed at the Theatre Royal; Covent-Garden. 
ewBy Mrs. Inchbald. Sve. 2s. Robinfons- 1797.) 


THOEVER has attended to the progrefs ‘of the: comic 
drama from the days of Wycherly, Congreve, and 
Vanbtughy:muft perceive that a very remarkable change’ has 
taken place finee that period in the tafte of the publit. The | 
plots were then complexy generally embracing ane if not two 
under-plots 5:they are now fimple.—The plays, and even the 
fcenes and fpeeches, were then long, and fometimes prolix ; 
they are now’ little more than fketches of fcenes and charac-' 
ters.—But a ftill more remarkable change is in the ftru€tyre 
and defign of the pieces—The writers of the laft age had more 
of ‘the comic force ; thofe of the prefent have more of fenti- 
ment and moral refletion—The ear is frequently fhocked by 
the coarfenefs and indecency of the old writers; the modern 
fearcely:venture upon a fly pun or a double-entendre. We 
might add that the old comedy is moftly conftruQted upon ge-" 
netal principles; in the characters, general vices and-folhes: 
are depicted’; the moderns uniformly adapt their. pieces. to the 
times; ‘ to.catch, the manners living as. they rife,’ feems to 
be: their immediate object ; and fo. little is their regard to pof 
telity, la.ardnbiery ithe CAubetck which they teery to dofig- 
nate for their, pieces, that fome of them:are even written pur- 
pofely to exhibit a favourite aétor in fome interefting fcene,. 
and , the whdlé merit confifts in this adaptation, and in a few 
temporary allutions. nh“ 
« The piece before us partakes largely of the modern charac-; 
ter; it is rather fentimental than lively; it has more.moral 
than wit; the plot, however, is chafte and fimple, and fome. 
the characters are excellently delineated—Our author is 
alfo above the little arts of her contemporaries; though a pic« 
ture of modern;manners, there are in her play none of thofe 
trifling temporary allufions, thé fole objeé&t of which is to 
catch the momentary applaufe .of the galleries; there is no 
pun; and if the author has been. {paring of her wit, what 
there is is genuine—The cant phrafes, and miferable affec- 
tation, which difgrace moft of the modern produétions, have. 


- a 


no place in this drama. 
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‘and Maids as they are: _ >> he 


_ The defign of this comedy is truly dramatic; it.is.toexhi- 
bit the female manners of the laft age in contraft with thofe of 
the prefent.' Lord and ry Rafe 2 are a hufband and.wife of 


the old fchool; lady Mary Raffle and mifs Dorrillen are mo- 
dern belles. The ita? a ef manners on one fide, and the 

iddy thoughtleffnefs of the other parties, are well depicted — 
Fret we muft agree that the former are by far the ae refpec- 
table on the whole. We will not deftroy the pleafure ofthe 
reader by anticipating the incidents 5. but as a fpecimen of the 
compofition, prefent him with the following feene, in the for- 
mer part of which the reader will perceive fir William Dor- 
rillon addreflés his daughter under the affumed character. of 


Mandred — 
¢ ACT V. SCENE Il, 4 Room in a Prifon. 
* Enter Mifs Dorrillon and Mr. Norberry. 


_ € Mr. Norberry. You ought to have known it was in vain to 
fend for me. Have not I repeatedly declared, that, till I heard 
from your father, you_fhould receive nothing more from me than a 
bare fubfiftence ?—I promife to allow you thus much, even in this 
miferable place: but do not indulge a hope that 1 can releafe you 
from it. [She weeps—he goes to the door—then returns.) I forgot 
to mention, that Mr. Mandred goes on board to-morrow for Indiag 
and, little as you may think of his fenfibility, he feems concerned 
at the thought, ‘of quitting England without juit bidding you fare- 
_ wel. He came with me hither—fhall I fend him up? 
© Mif; Dorrillon, Oh! no: for heaven’s fake! Deliver me from. 
his afperity, as you would fave me from diftraction, 
‘ Mr. Norberry. Nay, ’tis for the laft time—you had better fee 
him. You may be forry, perhaps, you did not, when he is gond 
‘| Mifs, Dorrillon. No, no; 1 fha’n’t be forry—Go, and excufe 
me—Go, and prevent his coming. I cannot fee him.—[{Z«i¥ 
Mr. Norberry.]—This would be aggravation of punifhment, to 
fhut me in a prifon, and yet not fhelter me from the infults of the 
world ! 
* Enter Sir William—{ She farts.) 
© Sir, William. ———~ I know you have defired not to be trou- 
bled with my vifit; and I come with all humility-——I do not 
come, be affured, to reproach you. 
© Mifs Dorrillon, Unexpected mercy ! 
‘ Sir William, No; though I have watched your courfe with 
anger, yet I do not behold its end, with triumph. 
*. Mifs Dorrillon, It is not to,your honour, that you think it 
neceflary to give this ftatement of your mind. 
§ Sir: William. May, be-——but I never boafted of pétfettion, 
though I can boat of grief that I — fo far beneath it. I cam boaft 
| 3 too, 
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too, that, though I frequently give offence to others, I could rewey 
’ part with any one for ever (as I now fhall with you), without en- 
deavouring to make fome atonement. , 
~ § Mifs Dorvillon, You acknowledge, then, your cruelty to me? 
© Sir William. 1 acknowledge I have taken upon, me to advife, 
beyond the liberty allowed by cuftom to one who has no a 
interett or authority —— Byt, not to repeat what has paffed, oe ome, 
with the approbation of your friend Mr. Norberry, to make a pro- 
cogs to you for the future. [Ae draws ehairs, and they fit.) 
' “€ Mifs Dorrillon. What propofal ?—What is it? [eagerly.] 

* Sir. William. Mr, Norberry will not give either bis money or 
his word to releafe you—But as I am rich—have loft my only 
child—and with to de fome good with my fortuue, I will inftantly 
lay down the money of which you are in. want,’ upon certain con- 
ditions. 

* Mifs Dorrillon. Do 1 hear right? Is it poffible I can find a 
friend:in you?—~a friend to relieve me from the depth of mifety ! 
Ob Mr. Mandred ! 

* Sir. William. Before you return thanks, hear the conditions on 
which Imake the offer. 

* Mijs Dorrillon. Any conditions —W hat you pleafe ! 

* Sir William. You mutt promife, never, never to return to 
your former follies and extravagancies. [She looks down.] Do you 
hefitate ? Do you refufe ?—-Won’t you promife ? 

* Mifs Dorrillon. I would, willingly—but for one reafon. 

* Sir William. And what i is that? 

* Mifs Dorrillon.. The fear, 1 thould not keep my word, — 

‘ Sir William. You will, if- your fear be real. 

* Mifs Dorrillon. It is real—It is even fo great, oa I have no 
hope. 

1 Sir William, You refufe my offer then, and difinifs me? 
{Rijfer.) 

© Mifs Borrillon frifing alfo.}’; With much relu@ance. —But I 
cannot,’ indeed I cannot make a promife, unlefs 1 were to feel my 
heart wholly fubdued; and my mind entirely convinced that I 
fhould never break it.—Sir, 1am moft fincerely obliged to you for 
the good'which I am fure you defigned me ; butdo not tempt me 
with thé propofal again—do not-place me in a’fituation, that might 
add to all 7 ather afflictions, the remorfe’ of having deceived 
you. 

i) ©: Sir William [after a paufe.| Well, I will difpenfe with this 
condition—but there is another I -muft fubftivute in its {tead.—Re- 
{olve to pafs the remainder of your life, fome few enfuing years at 
jeaft, in the country. [Ske farts.) Do you ftart at-that? 
 ¢'\Mife.Dorrillen. 1 do not love the country, Jam always mi- 
ferable while I am from London, — Befides, ‘there are.no follies or 
ba S29 Fp, 2: ; ¥ 4-te ‘Ls et +1 8 : extrava- 
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extravagancies in the country.—Dear Sir, this is giving me up the 


‘firft conditioa, and then forcing me to keep it. 


' © Sir William, There, madam, [taking out his pocket-book] I 
fcorn to hold out hopes, and then deftroy them.» ‘There is a thou- 
fand pounds. iree of all conditions { /le. takes ir]—extricate yourfelf 
from this fituation, and be your Gyn miftrefs to return to it when 
you pleafes [Goiagqi> 9 > 
“3 Mifs Dorr itlons ‘Qh, my benefactor, bid me c farewell, at parting 
—do not'leave me in anger, » Inothivg 
‘ Sir William. How! ‘will you dictate terms to me, while you 
reject all mine ?. 
~ 4 Mifs Darrillon. Then lie father me to pret gratitude— 
‘Sir William. I will siot hear yu. [going.} 
_ &Mifi Dorrillon, Then hear me on another sata a fubje of 
much importance — indeed it is. 
4 Sir Wikiam. Well! > 
© Mi/s Dorrillon. You are going to India immediately—Itis pots 
fiblé that thefe, or at fome place you will ftop at on ryt way, you 
may meet with my father, | 
© Sir William.-Well! | 
* Mifs. Dorrillon. You ‘have heard that oI ais expeéted h him 
heme for fome time paft, and that I ftill live invhopes— \. 4° 
t Sir William, Well—[anxionfly.) 
“§ Mift Dorrillon. lf you thould fee him, and fhould be in is 
company—don’t mention me. 
* Sir Hiiltam.: Not-meutiom you ? 
© Mifs Dorrillon, At leaft, not my indifcretions~—Oh! i fhould 
die, if I thought he would ever know of-them. 
* Sir William. Do-you think, he would, net difcover then him: 
felf, flould he evey fee yous 
* Mifs Dorrillon, But he would not iicanae them all at onee—— 
I flould be on my. guard when he firft came— My ill habits would 
fteal on bin progréfively, and ‘not bé half fo merkng | as if, you 
were to vociferaté them ‘all mn a breath, 
“6 Sir William,’ To put you out of apprehenfion at: once—yvour 
father is not coming home—nor will -he*ever return ‘to! “his own 
ey weet ‘ Le 
* Mifs Dorrillon [ farting.] You! me to fpeak from ghey 
pr eg a '- heavens ! is*he not living ?: 
© Sir William. -Yes, living—but under fevere afti’ion—fortine 
has changed, and/all his hopes are DIAMted2” ‘ 
© Mi/s Dorrillon, * Fortune changed !”-+- In poverty '7—my fa- 
ther in poverty ?—«[wveepings]—Oh, fir, excufe, what may perhaps 
appear an ill compliment to your bounty; but to me, the greateft 
réverence I can pay to it. — You ate going to that "part of ‘the world 
Where’ he is; take this precious gift back, -fearch outimy father, and 


let him be the object of your beneficence. ies ty it inte Wit hand] 
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—I fhall be happy in this prifon, indeed I fhall, fo I-can but give 
a momentary relief to my dear, dear father.—{ Sir William takes 
aut his handkerchief.|—You weep! +This prefent, perhaps, would 
be but poor alleviation of ‘his fufferings-—perhaps he is in ficknefs ; 
or a pnfoner! Oh! if he is, releafe me jinftantly, and ‘take me 
with you to the place of his confinement. 

¢ Sir William. What! quit the joys of London? . 

_ § Mifs Dorrillon, On fuch an errand, I-would quit them ‘all 
without a figh—-And here I make a folemn promife to you— 
feneeling:| 

* Sir William, Hold, you may with to break it, 

¢:Mifs Dorrillon, Never—exact what vow you will on this oc- 
cafion, I will make, and keep it,—[£ater Mr. Norberry.—She 
ti/es.]—-Oh! Mr, Norberry, he has been telling me fuch things of 
my father-——— | 

* Mr. Norberry, Has he? Then kneel again—eall him by that 
name—and implore him not to difown you for his child. 

¢ Mifs Dorrillon, Good heaven !—J dare not—I dare not do as 
you require. [She faints on Norderry.] : 
© Sir William [going to her.] My daughter !—-My child ! 

*. Mr. Norberry. At thofe names fhe revives.—[She raifes ‘her 
head, but expreffes great agitation.]—Come, let us quit this wretch 
¢d place—the will be better! then. ~.My carriage is. at the door. 
You will follow us. . [Exennt, leading off Mift Dorrillon, 

§ Sir William, Follow you !—Yes—-and | perceive that, in fpite 
of philofophy, juftice, or refolution, J coujd follow you all the 
world-over.’ P.-Bo. : 


Archeolos ia: or Mifeellancous Traéts relating to Antiquity, 
Publifhed by the Society of Antiquaries of London. Vol. XI. 
~ ate. al. 1s. fewed. Whites, gait 





| fo this volume the generality of readers will not find much 
entertainment, nor the antiquarian any very deep refearches 
to. fatisfy his curiofity. ‘The moft interefting article is the 
Memoir on Britifh Naval Archite€ture, a fubje& which, we . 
doubt not, will meet with farther attention from the fociety. 
. ©I., Obfervations on Pliny’s Account of the Temple of Di- 
ana at Ephefus. By Thomas Falconer.’—This isan able de- 
fence of Pliny’s account of the temple, which. is,certainly too 
fhort for any perfon to form from thence an exact plan of the 
ground plot ; and that given by this writer feems.to be.as well 
id down as it can. be from the few materials he had before 
im. ) 
» © II. Extras from the Houfehold Book of Thomas.Cony, 
of Baflingthorpe, c. Lincoln. In a Leiter to, the Earl. of 
Leicefter, P. S. A. By Edmund Turnor, Efq. F.A. 7 Re a 
’ : 6 . On 
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_£ iI. On the Analogy -between certain. Ancient Menyments. 
By Richard Gough.’ — 03 3 i vd: bod 

. SI. Oblervas ms on Kits Coity Houfe, in Kent. In a Let; 

ter to Samuel .Foart Simmons, M, D. F.R. and AySS.. By 

illiam Boys, Efg. F..A.S.’ body gaa la 

Thefe ftones are here fuppofed to be in memorial of Horfa 
and Catigern, flain near this fpot, and the original name is 
faid to’ have been Kid Cantey Hors, j..c. the place of conten- 
tion between Cautey and Hors, The derivation of Stonar, 
which follows, is to us equally judicious, Effanere Signore 
ora lapidea orientalis, | 

‘V. Some Account of a Symbol of ancient Inveftiture in 
Scotland, Ina Letter from Robert Riddell, Efg. F. A.S. to 
Mr. Gough.’—Prefixed to this article, is an engraving of a 
filver fword, once belonging to the family of any, thence 
by marriage coming into the family of Buithanan, of Arn- 
prior. With this fword Culenus, king of Scotland, about 
the year 1695, invefted Gillefpic Moir with the family eftate, 
confirmed by charter in 1229, by Alexander II. which char- 
ter now remains in the family of Buchanan, of Arnprior. 
Other inveftitures were by prefenting a durk, as in the cafe of 
the lairds of Skein,—The lairds of M‘Leod, and the Strath- 
bolgie family, were girt ‘with a fword. 

* VI. Obfervations on a Greek Infcription at London. By 
Mr. Gough. Ina Letter to the Rev. T. W. Wrighte, Se- 
cretary.’ 

VII. * Notices of the Manor of Cavendifh, in Suffolk, and 
of the Cavendifh Family while poffeffed of that Manor. By 
Thomas Ruggles, Efq. F. A.S,.’—Itis for the honour of this 
country, however it may be feen in a very different light in 
other countries, that real nobility is. not ‘with us affected by 
blood, A duke, whofe mother was a tradefman’s daughter 
in'the city, is as good a duke as another defcended from aduc- 
ceflion of Jadies of the firft quality: and in tracing the. origin 
of a family, we are not at all furprifed that fome of the anr 
ceftors are to be found in a barber’s fhop, in a great brewery, 
in a counting-houfe, or behind the plough. Abroad, where 
the nobility has not fo great a, concern in the affairs of the 
country as our own, their confequence mutt, be kept up, by 
other pretenfions. The idle notion af birth muft, be attended 
to. To mix with the blood of tradefmen, merchants, bank- 
ers, country gentlemen, farmers, is a degradation: . and 
whilft, “on the other hand, we have not probably a fingle no- 
bleman in England, whofe family pretenfions could und 
the common feraciay for ‘admiffion into any of the noble chap- 
ters'of Germany, it is pleafing to fee fo much good fenfe in 
England, as it is an effectual cure to the falfe pride fo com- 

mon 
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mon in other countries. “The Devonfhire ‘family is diftin- 
guifhed-by its rank in the country, and by the, férvices rendered 
atithe Revolution: That itsiorigin may be traced to the obfcure 
village. of: Cavendith: in Suffolk, and fmall property in it, 
places the family only on a footing with moft of the other fa- 
milles in Eagland... © ‘ 18, oa 5, 
The ‘chief men’ jn this. family were fir John Cavendith ‘if 
1359, chief juttice of the King’s Bench,— John Cavendith, 
his fecond fon, diftinguifhed by an aétion not very honourable 
to. him, the killing of Wat “Pyler afterthe lord-mayor had 
{tabbed him,— William Cavendifh, citizen’and mercer of Lon- 
don, his eldeft ‘fon, who increafed ‘by’ trade the wealth and 
confequence of the family. Thus, fays the writer— 


* The Cavendifh manor and eltate, therefore, was alienated, and 
paffed in 1569 from the elder branches of the Cavendifhes. In 
the mean time a younger branch of the family. defcended ‘from 
Thomas Cavendith, clerk of, the pipe, who, left other fons befides 
George, viz. William and Thomas, William laid the foundation, 
and almoft reared the ftructure of greatnefs which the Devonthire 
family now poffeffes: but Guthrie is again miftaken, when he fays 
that George, the ¢ldeft fon’ of Thomas, had two. fons, who both 
died without iffue; whereas, it has been proved from eriginal deeds, 
that William, the eldeft, had iffue, a fon, who alienated the effate 
to William Downes. Whether the elder branch of the Cavendith 
family beextin&t by the death of William Cavendith, of ,London, 
mercer, without iffue, Iam not able to fay.; but fhould prefume 
not, becaufe in the regifter of Cavendifh thereis this notice: * Wil- 
liam Cavendifh; fon of Ralph Cavendifh, gentleman, baptized 
16120" P. 5g. ' , 


* VIII. Account of fome Roman Antiquities lately difeovered 
in Cumberland. By the Rev. D. Carlifle, of Carlifle. ‘€om- 
municated by the Lord Bifhop of Salifbury.’—We are glad to 
fee that Mr. Carlifle is interefting himfelf in the Roman re- 
mainsin his neighbourhood. From his refearches much may 
be expected. His opinion confirnis ours on the altar to Bela+ 
tucader, which he derives from the Arabic, to be Bel potent. 
We agree, therefore, on the meaning of the word cadr : on 
atu or du, we ftill think that we have ground for our opinion. 
We were more pleafed with fome obfervations on anothér 


altar. | } 


“. © "This altar was ‘found fome years ago in the bank of a rivulet, 
which rons by the fort; and an engraving of it is given by. My. 
Brand in his. hiftory of Néwcaftle ; but as. it was covered. with 
wiofs and dirt at the time he infpected it, he could’ not: examine 
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the infcription fo accirately as I have eye ‘enabled ‘fo do from the 
altar'in my own On Sra F? su , 

‘ The fymibols upor the site, a ehvyleitlole srt eh fuffi- 
ciently declare that the altar was detlieated to Jupiter,” althougly the 
letters I. O. M. which, ‘no‘doubt, were once upon it; afe broken 
off, tozether with the upper part of the ftone. “The original in- 
fcription, therefore, I fancy might be read thus: 

* Tovi Optimo Maximo ; at 
ET NVMINiéus AVGafi de cael 
Nofri, COHors SECVNDA TVN-~ 

GRORsa GORdana Milliaria ECguitata rv 

FIDa,, CVI PRA- 

EST ...... ¢ CLAV- 
DIVS.... . PRA- 

EFefus, INSTANTE 

AELio MARTINO 

PRI N Cipe, X Kalendarum Januari, 
IMPeratore Domino Nofro AVGufo III. PO- 


MPIANO,.COnfulibaS. ; 


«The mark $2 »{milliaria) feeis * to ave been at firft omitted 


by the workman, and added afterwards between the lines. The 
Cohors E quitata ‘Milliaria® (whofe exiftence, as part of the Roman 
army; ‘appears to be not much known) is'thus defcribed by Hygi- 
nus; * Habet Cohors.Equitata Milliaria pedites feptingentos fexa- 
ginta, centurias decerm, equites ducentos quadraginta, turmas de- 
cem.” And althoughthe name of milliary cohort was originally 
éonfined to the firft cohort of the legion, as:confifting of a thou- 
fand men, yet, in the latter times of the empire, according to 
Vegetius “non tantim unam cohortem fed etiam alias milliarias 
legio fuit juffa fufcipere.” 

Tn the laft line but one of this infcription, there is an evident 
miftake ‘of Jil for IT, as we know, from the Fatti, ‘that Pompei- 
anus was the colleague of Gordian in his third confulthip. 

-" Tt is remarkable, that though the firft cohort of Tungri is 
{poken of by the Notitia, and to be traced in various inferiptions 
found in the neighbourhood of the Roman wall, yet neither the 
Notitia, nor a fingle ftone (as far as I know) except this altar, 
make any mention of the“fecond cohott. ‘That it ever Was ‘in 
Britain, appéars only to be known from a ‘few words of ‘Tacitas : 
“ Agricola, (fays he, in defcribing the battle with Galgacus)* tres 
Batavorum cohortes a¢ Tungrorum. duas cohortatns.eft ut rem ad 
mucrones ac manus adducerent,” &c. It is. pleafing to fee a pet 
fage in‘4 Roman hiftorian and.an infcription dug up in Cumber- 
land thus- mutually throwing light-upon each other.’ | P. 68, 


‘IX. Obfervations on the Burning of the Steeple 4 J 
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Paul's Cathedral; London... By the Rev. S..Denne. Ing 
Letter to Mr. Gough.’—The fteeple of St. Paul’s church was 
fet on: fire, by lightning on June 4, 1561, between one and 
twovof the clock in- the afternoon, and not, as reprefented. by 
Stowe, between three and four o’clock. ! yi 
.*X. Remarks on an Italian mufical Inftrument. In a Let, 
ter to General Melville. From John Moir, Efg.’-—-The fittula 
of the ancient fatyrs and fauns is ftill in ufe in Lombardy. 

‘XI. Farther Account of Antiquities difcovered’ in Cote. 
wall, 1774. By Philip Rafhleigh, Efq: F. R.and A. SS. 
In a Letter to Mr. Gough.’ 

‘XII. An illuminated Letter of Filiation atnong the Grey 
Friers. Communicated by Craven Ord, ‘Efq: F.R. and 
A. SS. In a Letter to the Prefident.” ‘as 

‘XII. -Extra&t from the Wardrobe Account of Prince 
Henry, eldeft Son of King James I. Communicated by 
William Bray, Efg. F.A.S. In a Letter'to Mr. Wrighte, 
Secretary.’— The tailor’s bill for one year amounted to 
45741. 145." Old. pe 8 

‘XIV. Copy of a Survey made of what remained in the 
Armoury of the Tower of London, in Confequence of a 
Commiflion iffued Auguft 2, 1660, 12 Charles Il. Commu- 
nicated by William Bray, Efg. F. R. A. SS. 

“KV. Account of a Brafs Veffel found near Dumfries in 
Scotland, 1790. By Robert Riddell, Efq. F. A. S.’ 

.. ‘XVI. Notices of Fonts in Scotland. By Robert Riddell, 
Efq. F. A.S.. Ina Letter to Mr. Gough.’ 
* XVII. Evidence of a Lavatory, appertaining to the Bene- 


| di€tine Priory of Canterbury Cathedral; and Obfervations on 


Fonts. By the Rev. Samuel Denne, F.S. A. Ina Letter to 
Richard Gough, Efq. Direétor.’—Some good arguments are 
given, maintaining that for many centuries there was not a 
font in‘either Canterbury or St. Paul’s cathedrals, and confes 
guehtly the rotunda in Canterbury: cathedral was not a bap- 
tiftery." This writer fuppofes it to have been the lavatory of 
the monks. | 

‘XVII. -Memoir on Britith Naval Architeéture. By Ralph 
Willett, F. A. & R. SS.’— Before the reign of Henry the 
Highth, our navy was very infignificant. Edward the Third’s 
armada confifted. of 1100 veflels, and yet had on board only 
34,166 men, that is, little more than ten men to a veflel. To 
Henry the Eighth we are indebted for the formation of a ree 

jar navy. He eftablifhed. dock-yards at Woolwich, Dept- 
tord, anid Chatham, but was obliged. to hire foreign workmen, 
as we learn from the following curious report made to Jameg 
the Firft in the year 1618— : | 
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oe TD forbier times ‘olir kings have ay ef their dominions rather 
by land than fea forces, wheredt eveh ftrangers have marvelledy 

confidering the thany advantages of a navy }* but finite the change 
oF ivespiian, and fight, Henty' the Eighth making ufe of Italian -fhip» 
wrights, and encoura ing his own ‘people to build ftrong’ thips of 
war ‘to carry ‘great ordnance, by that ‘meéaps eftablifhed'a’puiffant 
wtavy, which in thé énd of his reign confifted Of fevehty veffels, 
whereof thirty, wer fhips of burthen ; and Contained ih all to,5s5o 
tons, and fwo galley : the reft were finall barks and tow barges 
froth eighty tons downwards to fiftéen tons, which Terved in tivers, 

and for landing of men. Edward the Sixth iti'thé fixth yeat of hig 
reign had but fifty three fhips, containing in all’ ‘TOOs 46ns, with 
7995 men, whereof only twenty éight veflels were above’ “eighty 
tons éach. Queen Mary had but ‘forty- fix of alt forts.’ PL 158. 


The indenture between Henry the Eighth and lord Howard 
in\1§12%is too Jong for infertion ; but as,the wages of, the navy 
have Jately been the fubje@ of very ferious.difcuffion, the fet- 
tling of them fo far back may.gratify our readers, 


‘ And the faid adiniral thallhave, for ‘thaintaining himfelf and 
his diets and rewards daily, during the faid' voyage ten ihillings.’ 

''* And for every. of the faid captains, § ‘for their diets, wages, ait. 
rewards, daily during’the faid krufe, eighteen pence, except they 
be of the king’s Sperysy whieh fhall be <omtented: sia their endi- 
nary wages. ‘ oi 

¢ And for every Soldier, marines, and. gunners he ‘fhall ‘ave 
every month during the faid voyage, accounting twenty- eight daies 
for ‘the monthy. five Ahillings for his,wages, and, five one for. his. 
victuals, without ,any thing elfe. demanded for wages ,or vePaal 
faving that they eae haye certain dead fhares, as hereafter dot 
enfue, of all which wages, rewards, and vidtual-thoney’ the* faid 
admiral hall’ ‘be paid in manner and fot’ following? He’ fitall be- 
fore he and his rive enter“into’ thie thips, ‘hake’ their ‘Mmouftres ‘bes 
fore fuch comm itioners as" ‘fhall” pleafe our faid fovereign “lord to 
deputé and Sppbine and immediately after fuch mouftred bé trade; 
Re ‘fhall ‘receive of our fovettigh ford, by the hands 6f fieh! dy ‘his’ 
gtice fhall apPeine for himfelf, the faid captains, {oldiets, Mariner 
and _ gunners, ‘w ages, rewards, and victual' money, “a iter’ the mee 
before tehearfed fo ‘three months then next enfaing, neta the 
month as. above. ‘ 

‘ And at the fame time hé thal’ peicdive for the coft of every. men 
fain and foldier four _fhillings ;, and for the coft of ‘every ‘mariner 
and gunner t twenty pence ; and at the end of the faid three menthsy 
when the faid admiral thall With his faid navy and fétinbé’refore to 
the port of Southampton, and then and there reviétual hinifelf, and 
the faid navy and army, and fetinue, he thalf miake his Mouftres 


before fuch ‘coimmiffiotiers as it thall pleafe his grace the kidg there» 
6 fore 
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fore to appoint within Jord; and after the {aid mouftres fo madé, 
he fhall, for himfelf, the faid captains, foldi¢rs, mariners, and gun 
ners, receive of sour; faid fovereign lord, by the hands of. fuck as 
his grace fhall appoint,, new,. wages and victual-money_ after i, 
rate before rehearfed for the faid three months next enfuing; an 
fo from three. manths to three months continually during the faid 
time, the, faid admiral: fhall. have alfo for himfelf,. the. faid captains, - 
foldiers,. mariners, and gunners afore. the beftowing their bags, 
baggages, and. victuals ; and for the exploit of the faid fervice of 
war, at the coft and. charges of our faid fovereigh lord, eighteen 
thips, whereof the names.and portage hereafter enfue, in fuch man- 
ner ti equipped, tackled, decked, and furnithed with artillery, 
as to: uch 3 a: voyage and fervice for the honour of faid fovereizn 
lord, and the weal of the journey, fhall be thought to his grace and 
his council neceffary and expedient.’ Pp. 160, 


tins ae 





(s Alle tke’ foldiers; ‘mariners, and punners' fhall have af oar: fens 
vereign lord conduct-monev, that is to fay, every of them for every 
day’s journey from ‘his houfe to the place setlere’ they thall be thip~ 
ped, accounting twelve miles for the day's Journey,: fix-pence, | of 
which days they fhall have evidence by their oaths before him or 
them that our faid fovereign lord ‘thal appoint and nis to’ pay 
them ‘the faid wages and conduét-m money.’ 8.162, | 


Tf this indenture, thips of two hundred tons are called royal, 
and are referved for the king, if captured. 

Great ithprovemeénts were made in fir Walter Raleigh’s 
time, by ftriking the! top-mafts, the chain-pump, ftudding- 
fails, capftern. In afchors and cables, ihe eng 3 8 ward his. 


time is” yety ‘remarkable 


& Ali this, ‘and, a great deal more, hath been a fince his time ; 3 
fos a which, ange then abont feventy sig ght fathom, are 
now one hundred and twenty; and two cables an end are frequent- 
ly. made wufe, of... The fize, the ‘anchors hath been increafed : the 
thect-anchor |: of the firff, oval Sov ereign weighed. ‘only. 44oolb, 
though fhe was, about the fize of our prefent feventy- four gun hips, 
viz. about 1661 tons, . whofe fheet-anchor weighs 6700lb.; the 
theet-anchor.of the Prince, burthen about 1239 tons, weighed only 


g2oalb. ; «.}, that of our,.prefent, Sixty. py fhips about the {ame > fon : 
nage, viz. 1220 tons, weighs. §3001 Another confi derable im- 


provement, accurs in the raland yards of .the_ two Psriods.; fur 
as we haye.wath great judgment increafed the weights of | our an~ 
chorsy.awe-haye,, with notef knowledge, decreated the fize of the 
mafts,and yards. bot be.mainematt of of the Prince was 102 feet long, 
the diameter of it three. _feet three inches ; . the main-inaft of our 
fixty gun fhips, as, above, is only. ninety-four feet ten inches long, 


- dian.eter two feet feven inches ¢. . { am not able to afcertain the 
". “" “malts 
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cnafts and yards of the Royal Sovereign; it may be fufficient to 
obferve that the main-maft of our prefent Royal George, burthen 
about 2300 tons, is only 117 feet long; that fhe hath, one deck 
more than the Prince, which, probably takes off ecight.or nine, feet 
of that length: the diqmeter of ‘it is only three feet two inches {, 
not quite fo thick as that of the Prince, although almof double her 
tonnage ; the thain Yard of the Prince was' ninety-fix . feet 
diameter two feet; that-of our fixty gun fhips main-yard is,eighty- 
four feet two inches ‘Tong ; diameter one foot eight inches 5, Any 
perfon acquainted ‘with’ the importance, of diminifhing the weights 
above Water of a fliip'as much as pofible, will be fenfible of, this 
great improvement j'as alfo of the reduction in the quarter. galleries 
of our oreat fhips.”” Thofe in a ninety gun fhip are now not larger 
than they. ufed to be in our old forty gun thips; the-poop royal, in 
our ‘refit firft-rates, is oinitted, and that enormous weight aloft 
taken away ; nothing is given to-parade; the height between decks, 
at leaft iif the cabin pait, is Jeflened almoft two feet,’ P.-t67, 


- Im 1549, itis recorded as-a great feat, that not lefs than 300 
fhot were fired jnan engagement between the fleets of France 
and England : lord‘Rodney’s fingle fhip fired more than dou- 
ble that number when, the; Ville, de Paris, was taken... Many 
other curious faéts are, mentioned jn, this memoir, and very 
judicioys remarks are made on the means of improving our 
ea ; and we fhould be glad to hear that the memoir had been 
prefented to the lords of the admiralty, as well, as the. Anti- 
quatian Seciety, <The prefent ftate and progrefs of the navy 
is thus fummed up. at the conclufion— op So gate 
.$ Our. firft-rates’ now are-above 2300: tons ;' our fecond-rates 
abote-2000 dnd one¢‘of: them ‘even 2106 tons ; our eighties from 
1990 to 2000 tons; out feventiés from F700 to upwards of T8909 
tons; and our fixty-fotirs of above rigdo ; ‘witli calibre of guns 
that they now can bear very well, OTIS BY Witt 
.* But this gradwal ‘progrefé ‘cantiot ‘be better afcertained thant b 
giving ‘the flatés lof ‘ou inavy throtigh the Uiiferent Periods have 
oitntioned.. Hénry: the Bighth” left a navy: of 76556 ‘tingy’ én 
fifting of feventy-one veffels, whereof thirty were fhips of burther. 
Edward the Sixth ‘had fifty-three “Mips,? containing 1 T60$* tons, 
whereof. only twenty-eight were above-eighty tons. Queen Mary 
had. only: forty-fix of ‘all: forts. “ Quecy, Elizabeth’s confifted of 
17,930 tons, whereof thirty fhips'wére’ of 200 tons, and upwards. 
+ The pacific reign of Jarhes the’ Firft is not more” brilliant in 
the fhips than, ‘perhaps; in the other parts of it, having added only 
#596 tons to the ‘navy, left:by Elizdbeth. ‘Of both’ thefe’ only 
eighteen were fhips of 200° fons and upwards. ‘Charles the Firft 
added only ‘nine thips, ‘befideg thie Royal Sovereign. But, in giv- 
ing this laft, he did great fervice to the navy, by increafing the fize 
a * as 


/ 
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‘48 well as imptoving the form of building them. Charles the Sé- 
‘cond, in 1684, enlarged the number as well as thé fize of them to 
100,385 tons; one htindred fail’ of themi of thé line. In 1697 it 

as ititreafed to 168,224 tofis, 121 line of battle. At the end of 

bite it was 147,830 tons, 131 line of battle; in 1730, 160,275 
tons, 126 line of battle ; at the end of 1745, 165,635 tons; but, 
at the end of 1782, when the American war ended, during which 
‘Great Britain had the united naval force of France, Spain, Holland, 
and the. American States, to contend with, and did it with honour 
‘and fuccefs, the exertion was indeed extraordinary ; for, our navy 
confifted of 491,709 tons, 615 veflels, whereof 164 were of the 
line, although they had increafed nearly to their prefent magni- 
nitude. oe : 

¢ Anfwerable to this increafe of the fhips was the number of our 
feamen; for, inftead of 40,000, the ufual allotment voted for the 
navy,. during the reign of queen Anne, and long afterwards, the 
aftonifhing nutnbér of 9$,000, were frequently borne and employ- 
ed on-board it-during the heat of the American, war; and yet we 
found that the merchant-fervice was not materially hurt by that ex- 


| ore. 


6 XIX: The Rates of Wages of Servants, Labourers, and 
Artifiverss: fet dow ‘afid affefled at Okeham, within the 
County of Rutland, by'the Juftices of Peace there, the 28th 
Day of April,” Anho Domini 1610. Communicated ‘by 
Thomas Barker, Efq/ of Bytiden? ~ , ) 

*:XX. ‘Abriefe Difcourfe on Dover Haven.’ ‘Commani- 
cated by T. W. Wrighte, M. A. Secretary. From the Pa- 
ers ,bequeathed tothe Society of Antiquaries of London. 

By the late John ‘Thorpe, Efq. .M. A. and F.S.-A.’—This 
memoir may be perufed with .profit by the antiquarians at 

over, and the perfons intrufted; with the.management of 
Dover harbour. | bent ny De 

‘ XXI....Accuont of Bickpacre Priory, in Effex. Ina Letter 
addreffed, to the, Earl of Leivefter; Prefident of -the Society of 
Antiqnagice, By John. Henniker Major, Efg. Mi A. F..A.S. 
‘XXII. Memoir onthe Qrigin:of Printing. Addreffed to 
on Topham, Efq. F:.R..and.A..SS. By Ralph Willett, Efqs 

.R. and A. SS.’——-The teftimonies in favour of the claimé 
of different perfons.and towns to the honour of inventing 

rinting, are brought together in a very judicious manner. 

he writer, in our opinion, completely overthrows the autho- 
rity of the Lambeth manufcript, and the infolent pretenfions 
of the, town of Haarlem... On the latter point we mutt lay 
before: our readers a proof of party fpirit, which, in this as in 

fo many other cafes, fights again{t the truth. | 
: * Carle 
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¢ Carlé\Vah Matider, riearly cotemporary with Junius, though 
he commemorates many artifts of inferior fame, fays nothing of 
Cofter; or, his pretended difcovery ; but, in {peaking of ‘the mari- 
ner’s compafs, and its wonderful utility, proceeds thus: * Que les 
anciens écrivains ne. le feroient pas moins ({urpris) quand ils vers 
font [art plus utile de la tepegrap hs dont [a ville d’Harlem s’arroge 


[a premiere invention avec aflez de préfomption.” Thefé are his 
genuine words in his own edition of 1604, fol. 300; bit, in a late 
edition of 1764, thefe offenfive words, “ avec aflez de préfoimp- 
tion” ‘are altered, monfirum horrendzm ! into “dont Harlem avec 
affez dé fondement s’attribue l’invention :” What a caufe to want 
fuch fupports!? p, 316. | - ' 


Upon fufficient. ground, the honour of the invention is 
attributed to Guttenberg, a citizen of Mentz, which place 
is dignified therefore by giving birth to aman, who, if titles, 
rank, fortune could ennoble him,’ ought to have been enno- 
bled beyond all: the dukes, princes, landgraves, and all the 

reat and {mall fovereigns:of the empire. © ° : 

‘XXL. Obfervations on Epifeopal Chairs and Stone Seats 3 
as alfo on Pifcinas and other Appendages to Altars ftill re- 
maining in Chancels; with».a: Defcription:of Chalk Church, 
in the Diocefe of Rochefter. «In a‘Letter from Mr. Charles 
Clarke, to the Rev. Samuel Denne, F. A. S.’ i ; 

‘XXIV. A brief Survey of a Part of Canterbury Cathedral, 
as defcribed by Eadmer and‘ Gervafe: and a Review of Mr. 
Clarke’s Opinion of the original Ufe of Stone Seats in Chan- 
cels: By the Rev. Samuel Denne, F. A.S.’ . 

e . Sorne Remarks on the European Names of Chefs- 
men, in a Letter from Francis Douce, Efq. to the Rev. Mr. 
Brand, Secretary.—Chefs was known in the fixth century in 
the welt of India, by the name of Chaturanga, which the 
Perfians changed into Chatrang,—the Arabs into Shatranj— 
and other nations into Axedrez, Scacchi, Eehecs, Chefs.— The 
name of the, queen was Phez, the counfellor or general of 
the army ; hence Vierge-—Virgo—Queen, The pawns were 
called by the French, in the middle ages, Paon,—Paounet, 
—Paonnez,—Paonniers,—Poons,— Poonnes, and Pionnes,— 
pee derived: from pedones, a barbarous. Latin term for 

oot-foldiers. Other derivations are given, which are fanc- 
tioned by extracts from ancient authors. oe ca 

‘ XXVI. Obfervations on an Antient Cup formerly belong- 
ing to the Abbey of Glaftonbury. _ By the Rev. John Milner, 
M, A. F.S. A. in a Letter to Mr. Gough.’ 


‘ Appendix—Defcription of Pots, Spurs, Horns, &c. &c. 
4 / 


Crit. Rev. Vor. XX. May, 1797. E 4A Hiftos 
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f Hiftory of Inventions and Difcoveries. By Ffobn Beckmann, 
Public Profefjir of Economy in the Univerfity of Gottingen. 

- Tranflated from the German, by Wilham Fobufton. 3 Vols. 
Sue. rls. Boards. Bell. 1797+ 


HE contents of this work are exceedingly mifcellaneous ; 
and the articles follow each other without order or con- 
nection. In the firft volume—TJtalian book-keeping —odometer 
—machine for noting down mufit—rcfining—dry gilding—gold 
varnifb—tulipscanary bird, tc. are treated in the order here 
{fet down: but though thefe fubjects are totally unconnected 
with éach other, it would furely have had fome. little appear- 
ance of regularity, and at Jeaft might have affifted the reader 
in turhing readily ‘to any particular fubje@, if they had been 
inferted alphabetically. 
On the firft yiew of the table of contents, we were led to 


- imagine that this work included fomething of great practical 


importance to the arts; but what has been our difappointment 
on finding, that not a fingle improvement is fuggefted through- 
out the whole, and that the 4i/ory of inventions, and that an 
imperfe& hiftory, is all the author ptofefles to give! Our 
readers will find this, among other matters, touched upon in 
the following account of the work given by the tranflator. 


. © That the arts. (fays he) had their rife in the Eaft, and that they 
were conveyed thence to the Greeks, and from them to the Romans, 
is univerfally admitted, Refpedcting the inventions and difcoveries 
however of the early ages, nothing certain is known. Many of thofe 
moft ufefulkin common life muft have been the produétion of periods 
when men were little acquainted with letters, or any fure mode of 
tranfmitting an account of their improvements to fucceeding gene- 
rations. .The tafte which then prevailed of giving te every thing a 
divine origin rendered waditional accounts fabulous; and the exag- 
geration of poets tended more and more to make fuch authorities 
lefs worthy of credit. A variety of works alfo, which might have. 
fupplied us with information on this fubject, have been loft; and 
the relations of fome of thofe, preferved are fo corrupted ‘and ob- 
fcure, that the befi commentators have not been able to illuftrate 
them. . This in particular is the cafe with many. paflages in Pliny, 
an author who appears to have collected with the utmoft diligence 
whatever he thought tfeful or curious, and whofe defire of commu- 
nicating knowledge feems to have been equal to his thirit for ac- 

uiring it. : : 

¢ Of all thofe natigns whofe hiftory has been preferved, the moft 
diftinguifbed are certainly the Greeks and the Romans; but, as far 
as can be judged at this remote period, the former were fuperior to 
the latter in point of invention, The Romans indeed feem to have 
| | known 
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“kridwn little, except what they borrowed from the Greciati$; atid — 
‘it is’ evident, by their fending their young mén of rank to finith 
their education in Greece, that they confideréd that country as the 
feat of the arts and the feiences, arid as a fchool where getiids 
would be excited by the fineft models, while the tafte was correét- 
ed and fortned.., From, fome. hints given hawever by Pliny and 
other writérs, we have reafon to conclude that the Romans poffefled 
tore knowledge of the arts than the moderns perhaps are willing to 
allow, and that fome: inventions, confideréd a3 néw, may be only 
old ones revived. and again | rehdered ufeful. , 

¢ When Rome, ‘abandoned to luxury and-vice, became an caly 
préy to thofe hordes of barbarians who overran the empire, her 
arts fhared in the general wteck, and were either entirely loft; dr 
for 4 time Pi avy The deplorable ‘ftate of igiorance itt w hich 
Europe was afterwards plunged during feyeral centuries, retarded 
theirarevival ; and it was not tll/a-late period, when favoured and 
protected’ by afew men of fuperior génitis, that they began to be 
again cultivated. It cannot however be ‘denied, that feveral im- 
portant . difcoveries, altogether unknown to the ancients, which 
muft hnvé had’ confiderable influence on the general ftate of fociety, 
were made'in ages that can hardly be exempted from the dppella- 
fion of barbarous., Ags a proof of this may be mentioned the in- 
vention of paper, painting ‘on oil, the mariner’s compafs, gun- 
powder, ‘printing, and’ engraving om-coppér. After the invention 
of the. compafs and printing, two grand ‘fources were opened for 
the improvemient of fcience: ' In proportion. as navigation was ex+ 
tended, new! objets were difcovered to awaken the curiofity and 
excite the attention:of tlie tearned ; and the ready means of diffufing 
knowledge, afforded: by: the: prefs, ‘eriabled the ingenious to make 
them pablicly known.) Ignorance and fiiperftition, the formidable 
enemi¢ts of philofophy in every age; began foon to lofe fome of 
that -power «which othéy: had: ufusped 7 and ftates, forgetting their 
former ‘blind policy, adopted wr <ghohn which their picjidice 
had before condemned. - +: 

‘ Fhough it might be expected that the great fhare which pew 
inventions, and: difeovertés have at all-times chad in effecting fuclt 
happy. chanzes among-mankind, would have fecured them a diftin- 
guifhed place in the annals: 6f mations; we find with regret, that 
the pen of ‘hiftory has been'more etnployéd i in recording the crimes 
of ambition and the ravage of conquerorsy than in preferving the 
remembrance of thofe who, by improving {cience and the arts; 
contributed to increafe the conveniencies of life, and to heighten itt 
enjoyments. So little indeed has hitherto been done towards'a hif- 
tory of inventions and difcoveries, that the rife and progrefs of part 
of thofe even of modern tities is involved in confiderable darknefs 
and obfcurity: of fomie the names of the inventors are not fo much 


as known, and the honour of others is difputed by different nations; 
E2 while 
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while the evidences.on both fides are'fo-imperfect, that it is almoft 
impoflible. to determine. to which the palm is due... ‘To profeffor 
_Beckmapn,, therefore, .thofe:fond of. fuch refearches,are much in- 
debted for the.pains he has been. at to collect information ‘or this 
fubject ;, and. though he. has perhaps not been. able to clear ip every 
doubt. refpeéting.the objects on which he treats, he has. certainly 
thrown much jjlight .on tang curious ¢ircumftances hitherto bu- 


tied 3 in oblivion, - 


‘ The author, with ongh indie, gives to this work in the 
original the ttle of only Collections.towards a Hiftoryof;Joven- 
tions :. but.as ‘be has carefully traced out, the rife and progrefg of all 
-thofe objects. which form the subject of his énquiry, from the earlieft 
_periods.of their being known, as, far as books {upplied information, 
and. arranged his, matter in. chronological: order, the. original title 
‘may admit, without being. liable to. much, ‘critieifm, of the {mall 
variation adopted, inthe tranflation,, The author, indeed, has not 
in thefe volumes comprehended every, invention,and.difcotery, but 
he:has given.an account of a great.many,,moft of them very im- 
portant ;.and Ht is,not.improbable that his labours in this refpec 
may be continued... Should. that,be the cafe, and. fhould the pre- 
fent,work be favourably seceived, the reft of the original, when a 
fufficiency. is publifhed to form another volume, , will be arelilsted, 

and prefented tothe public in the like manner. , | 
of Shonld.aaysone bedifpoled to find, fault with, the authdr. for 
Sntroduciag into his work ifome articles, which on:the. firft view may 
appear. trifling, his. own, words. talsen from. the short, _preface pre- 
fixed to the-firit, volume,of, the.original, will perhaps be confidered 
aga better exculpation thau any thing the tranflator might advance 
in his favour. “I am fenfible,” fays he,“ that many. here. will find 
circumftances. which:they. may think unworthy, of the labour I have 
beftow ed upon then ;, but. thofe. who .know.how different our 
judgments are. refpeéting utility, will, not; make theirs a rule. for 
mine, .. Thofe whofe -felf-concgit. would, never allow,.them to be 
fenfible of this truth, and who reject as ufelefs, alt orein- which 
they do not obferve.pure gold, as they difplay very dittle acutenefs, 
mutt -be often duped by.the: tingel glare. of falfe. metal ;. and. they 
give me as bytle uneaiinefs.as thefe who have no defire to know. the 
origin.of ipventions,, or, how, they }were. brought. to their prefent 
utiljty. df. my, extendiag the term,javention farther, than js per- 
haps - aufual, by ,, comprehending under it- feyeral .police-eftablifh- 
ments, be a fault, it,is.at any rate harmiefs, and on that account 

inay be pardoned without much apology.” + 

* Germany, . beyond all di{pute, has given birth to more impor= 


’ tant difcoveries and inventions than any other part of Europe; and 


gun-powder, printing, and a variety of ufeful machines, will re- 
main lafting monuments of the inventive genius of the Germans. 
In chemiftry and mechanics they feem however to have made the 


greateft 
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greateft figure, and for’ this a. very’ fatisfactory réeafon may be af- 
figned. Germany; fince the earlieft periods, has’ been celebrated 
for its mines. To facilitate the labour of working thefe, machinety 
was neceéflary’; and to extract the metal fromthe ore, and turn it 
to advantage, required a knowledge of chemical operations. Ne- 
ceffity is faid to be the mother of invention; and ‘it is natural to 
fuppofe that a people will always employ the efforts ‘of their ge- 
nius on thofe objects from which they are moft likely to derive be- 
nefit, 

© ¥n the hiftory of ghémical difcoveries and mechanical inven- 
tions, ‘above ‘all, "Geet ‘Beckmann ‘has enjoyed, therefore, an 
advantage which’ might ha ave been wanting to a writer of ahy other 
nation. It will'require no great fagacity to difeover; that allufion is 
lrere made to the opportunities he had of confulting tiany German 
works, little or perhaps not known in other parts of Europe, and 
of fearching ancient anhals and public records never before drawn 
from their obfcurity to give teftimony in favour of the arts.’ He 
indeed feems to tave applied to every fource that wag likely to en- 
rich' his fabject ; and the voluntary contributions of learned friends 
enabled him to enlarge his work with much ufeful information, for 
which he expreffes on feveral occafions his prateful acknawledg- 
ment. 

‘ The German original made its appearance in feparate parts at 
various times; and the whole as yet publifhed, a few {mall articles 
excepted, is now prefénted to the public in an Englifh drefs. The 
different articles in the tranflation are not placed exactly in the fame 
order ae in the original ; but as they were arranged by the author 
neither alphabetically nor chronologically, this difference is of very 
little importance to the reader. 

‘ As the original was publifbed in parts at different t times, the 
author, when hefotind materials, gave additions to a few of the arti- 
cles in fome of the fubfequent parts. In the tranflation thefe addi- 
tions are incorporated igito the articles. to which they belong, and, 
the tranflator flatters himfelf, in fuch a manner as_ the author in- 
tended, The-tranflator muft obferve,alfo, that he has taken the 
liberty to abridge the original in a few places where he thought it 
neceffary, and to give fome of the text in the form of notes. The 
paflages omitted were for the moft part dry etymological refearches 
which could not have been well underftood except by thofe verfed 
in the German language ; and, the parts of the text now to be found 
amdne the notes mutt undonibtedly appear. to every reader of tafte 
much, better difpofed in that. manner than as they were in the ori- 
ginal. . ‘The tranflator has likewife occafionally added a few notes, 
which, to thofe who read, for improvement, may not appear fuper- 
fluous.? Vol, i. P..v. 


A Imitting” the truth of 4 that is hede fet forth in behalf 
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of the work, we cannot {till retraCt our objeétions to its want. 
of utility. The hiftory of any invention or difcovery, though 
certainly gratifying to curiofity, and exciting an intereft in the 
mind of the antiquarian, is of little or no ule to the manufac- 
turer or the artilt. We do not, in fact, fee why the author 
fhould have confined himfelf fo rigoroufly to his plan, as to. 
quit the fevéral fubjeéts on which he treats, exactly at the 
moment when his obfervations begin to have a claim to the 
epithet of ufeful. ‘The hiftory of any art would not certainly 
be the lefs complete for defcribing the prefent ftate of it, or 
even if it included a brief account of :proje¢ted improvements. 
But we find that this view of his fubieet has been moft per- 
tinacioufly avoided by profeffor Beckmann, not alone in thofe 
eafes in which the hopes of the artift are rantalifed, but even 
in thofe where the good, of mankind is materially concerned. 
This we fhall inftance in the following extraét from the chap- 
ter on * The Adulteration of Wines,’ which will at the fame 
time ferve as a f{pecimen of the work itfelf, and alfo of the 
accurate manner in which, whatever may be the demerits of 
the origina!, the tranflator has performed dis tafk. 


‘ No adulteration of any article has ever ‘been invented fo per- 
nicious to the health, and at the fame time fo much practifed, as that 
of wine with preparations of lead; and.as the inventor mut have 
been acquainted with its deftructive effects, he deferves, for making 
it known, feverer execration than Berthold Schwartz, the fuppofed 
inventor of gunpowder, 

‘ The juice ‘of the grape, when fqueezed out, becomes wine 
through the firft: degree of fermentation ;' but fcarcely has that be- 
gun when it approaches the fecond degree, calledthe four fermen- 
tation. Jt then lofes ‘its fpirit ; inftead of which it becomes com- 
bined with an acid, which renders it unfit to be drunk, and of 
much lefs utility. The progrefs of the fermentation may be ftop- 
ped by care and attention; but to bring the Jiquor back. ‘to ‘its for- 
mer {tate is impoffible ; for the law of corruption'is a law of na- 
ture, and admits. of no exception.” Ingenuity, -however,' has in- 
vented a fraudulent method of rendering the acid in fpoilt wine 
imperceptible; fo that thofe who are not. judges are often impofed 
on, and purchafe fweetened viuegar inftead of wine. Were no 
other articles ufed for fweetening it than honey or fugar, the adul- 
terator would deferve.no feverer punifhment than thofe who fell 
pinchbeck for gold; but faccharine juices can be ufed only when 
the liquor begins to turn four; and even then in very fmall quan- 
tities, elfe it would betray the impofition by its {weetith-four tafte, 
and haiten that corruption it is intended to prevent. A fweetener, 
therefore, has been' invented much furer for the fraudulent dealer, 
but infinitely. more deftructive to. the confymer ; and, thofe abo 

: employ 
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employ it, undoubtedly, merit the famie punithment as the moft in- 
famous poifoners.” 

‘ Lead and calx of lead, diffolved in the acid which fpoils wine, 
give it a faccharine tafte not unpleafant, without any new, or at 
leaft perceptible, tint, and ftop the fermentation or corruption The 
wine, however, occafions, according as it is ufed in a great or {mall 
quantity, and according to th conftitution of the confutmer, a 
fpeédy or lingering death, violent colics, obftri@ions and other 
maladies ; fo that one may juftly doubt whether, at prefent, Mars, 
Venus, or Saturn is’ moft deftructive to the human race. 

* The aiicients, in my opinion, knew that lead’ rendered harfh 
wine milder, and préferved it from acidity, without bees | aware 
that it was pdifondiis. It was, therefore, long ufed with confi- 
dence ; arid when its effects were difcovered they were not afcribed 
to the metal, but to foéme other canfe. When more accirate ob- 
fervation, in modern titnes, fully eftablifhed the noxious quality 
of lead, and’ when it began to be dreaded in wine, unprincipled 
dealers invented an‘ artful method of employing it, which the law, 
by the fevereft punifiiment, has not been able wholly to. prevent. 

‘ The Greeks andthe Romans were accuftomed to boil their 
wine. over a flow fire, tillonly a half, third, or fourth part remain- 
ed, and to mix it with bad wine in order to render it better, 
When, by this operation, it had loft part of; its. watery particles, 
and lad been mixed with-honey and {pices, it» acquired. feveral 
names, fuch as muftum,. niulfum, Japa, carcnum, or carenum, de- 
frutum, &c. -Even at prefent the fame method is purfued with 
fack, Spanith, Hungarian, and Italian wines, | In Italy new wine, 
which has been thus. boiled, is put into flafks, and ufed for fallad 
and fauces. In Naples it is called mufo cotto; but in Florence it 
ftill retains the name of fepa.. Mott of thofe authors who have . 
defcribed this snethod of boiling wine exprefsly fay that leaden or 
tin veflels muft be. employed ; becaufe the wine, by thefe,. is ren- 
dered more delicious. and durable, as: well as:clearer., it is, how- 
ever, Certain that muft and four wine by flow boiling, for accord- 
ing to their direétions it fhould not'be boiled quickly, muft diffolve 
part of-thefe dangerous ‘mefals, otherwife the defired effect . could 
not be produced. “Some alfo were accuftomed to add to their wine, 
before it was boiled, a certain quantity of fea water, which by its 
faline particles muft neceffarily accelerate the diffolution. | 

¢ That the acid of wine has the power of diffolving lead was 
not unknown to the ancients; for when, the Greek and Roman 
wine-merchants. wifhed to try swhether their -wine was fpoilt, they 
immerfed in it: a plate of lead) If the colour of the lead was 
changed, which undoubtedly would be the cafe when its furface 
was corroded and convérted into calx, they concluded that their 
wine was {poilt. It cannot; however, be’ faid’that'they were alto- 
gether ignorant of the dangerous effects of folutions of that metal ; 
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for Galen and other phyficians often. give cautions refpecting white. 
lead. Notwithftanding this, men fell: upon the invention of _con- 
veying water for culinary purpofes in leaden pipes; and even at 
prefent at Amfterdam, Paris, and other places water is conveyed 
through lead, and colleéted in leaden cifterns, though that practice 
has, on feveral occafions, been attended with alarming confequen- 
ces. This negligence in. modern times makes us not, be furprifed 
when we read that the ancients employed leaden veffels, It ap- 
pears, however, that it was not merely through negligence that this 
practice prevailed. They were acquainted, and particularly in 
Pliny’s time, with various proceffes ufed in regard to wine ; and 
among thefe was that of boiling it with lime or gypfum,; and the 
ancient phy ficians, who had.not the affiftance of modern chemif- 
try, thought it more probable that their wine was rendered noxious 
by the addition of thefe earths, than by the veffels in which it was 
boiled; and they were the more inclined to this opinion, as they 
had inftances of the fatal effeéts produced by the ufe of them. 
They decried them, therefore, fo much, that laws were afterwards 
made by which they were forbidden to be ufed, as poifonous and 
deftructive to the human body,’ Vol,i, P. 396, 


After remarking on the practice, ftill common in the Spanith 
ifland of Zante, and fome other countries, of meliorating four | 
wines by the addition of lime, and alluding alfo to the cuftom 
of the ancients who clarified their wines with gypfum, our 
author traces this-inhuman practice of adulterating them with 
Jead up to the prefent period; and remarks, by the way, on 
the countenance given (ignorantly, we truit) by two phyfi- 
cians, who declared their opinions that the addition of litharye 
was a harmlefs ‘ practice.‘’ The following concife remark 
on the means of dete€ting lead in wines, is all that pro- 
feffor Beckmann has thought proper to communicate, though 
he refers us in a note to.a German author, where it is to be 


fuppofed the fubject is fufficiently enlarged on, He fays— 


‘ For dete&ting metal in wine, the arfenical liver of fulphur is 
commonly employed ; a folution of which is called Hiquor proba- 
torius Waurtembergicus.. This appellation, * in my opinion, has 
béen given to it becaufe it was firft applied, for that purpofe by a 
public order in the duchy of Wurtemberg ; ‘though the invention 
is afcribed to one of the duke’s phyficians. The ufe of it however 
is not attended ‘with certainty: not only becaufe it precipitates all 
inetals black without diftinction, for lead is not the only one that 
we have reafon to fufpe& in wine ; but becaufe this proof becomes 
very dubious when gypfum has been added to the wine alfo, for 
the blacknefs of the precipitate becomes then imperceptible by the 
whitenefs of the earth,’ Vol. i, Fs 414. | 
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Jt may be ufeful to thofe who may feel alarmed at our aur 
thor’s statement, .to be informed of an eafy way in which, by 
boiling in alittle, water,equal parts of kali and fulphur, a li- 
quor .may, be prepared that will precipitate a black powder to 
the bottom of the glafs, when a few drops of it are added to 
wine that is adulterated with lead. ‘This fimple but impor- 
tant caution, we think, ought not to have been omitted by our 
author, who might at leaft have added it in a note. 

The following is the whole of the chapter on dry gilding, 
in the fame volume !— , 


* Dry gilding, as it is called by fome workmen, is a light method 
of gilding, by fteeping linen rags in a folution of gold, then burn- 
ing them; and, with a piece’of cloth dipped in falt-water, rubbing 
the afhes over filver intended to be gilt. This method, requires 
neither much labour, nor much gold, and may be employed with 
advantage for carved works and ornaments. . It is however not du- 
rable. : 

‘ I am of opinion, that this manner of gilding is a German 
invention, and that foreigners, at leaft the Enylifh, were firft made 
acquainted with it about the end,of the fait century; for Robert 
Southwell defcribes it injthe Philofophical TranfaGions for the year 
1698, and fays, that it was known to very few gold{miths in Ger- 


many.’ Vol. i, Pi gta 


We find the articles ‘ Magnetic Cures’—* Turf,’—* Hunga- 
ry Water,’—‘ Bills of Exchange,’ and many others, no lefs 
exceptionable, eithér becaufe of their brevity, or for want of 
importance. But above all, we think the chapter on *Jug- 

lers’ the leaft worthy’ of appearing in fuch a work, as in- 
deed the author feems himfelf t6 have apprehended, from the 
preliminary excufes which introduce his remarks. 

"On" the whole, we think the work before us one which 
greatly interefts'curiofity, though it affords nothing that ad- 
mits of any ufeful application to the arts. We have our 
doubts, likewife, as to the author’s impartiality, and can 
{carcely, in all inftances, allow the validity of thofe authori- 
ties on which he founds his country’s claim to the merit of 
various inventions highly ufeful to mankind. It would, 
however; lead us into ‘a field of difcuffion far beyond our 
ptefcribed limits: for which reafon we fhall content ourfelves 
with having awakened our reader’s attention to that circum~- 
ftance, ard fhall conclude, with lamenting the editor’s indif- 
cretion ‘in changing the original title of the work from that 
of © Colle@ions tcwards a Hiftory of Inventions,’ under 
which*there’ ts no doubt it would have appeared with fingu- 
lap proprietye | ee 
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RE 
The Enquirer. Reflections on Education, Manners, and Lite- 
rature. Ina Series of Effays. By Witham Godwin. 8ve. 
7s. 6d. Boards. Robinfons. - 1797. 


ia is fomewhat out of order, we believe, in the critical fe- 

nate, to refer to the former produCtions of an author, in 
examining his prefent claims to merit :—indeed, it is unquef- 
tionallly’ the farreft mode of proceeding, to let every literary 
produétion ftand upon its own bafis, and to decide upon its 
chara&ter only from its contents. As a former production of 
Mr. Godwin, however, from the fingular tenor of its doc- 
trines, and the eccentric character of fome of the fentiments, 
neceflarily extorted fome ftri€tures from us in a former re- 
view, it is neceffary to ftate that the prefent colleCtion of ef- 
fays are materially different from his Political Juftice.: ‘The 
boldnefs and even the degree of dogmatifm with which fome 
of his fchemes of innovation were advaneedy are in this pub- 
lication very properly avoided; and the fubjects are of 2 more - 
familiar nature, and many of them are better adapted ‘to prac- 
tice: and utility. , 

Our review.of Mr. Godwin’s Political Juftice * fufficiently 
evinced that we were not actuated (as we can truly aver we 
never are) by any principle of perfonal hoftility. On many. to-: 
pics we’ differec widely from our author; we expreffed. our 
diffent in plain but unprejudiced terms; while, on the con- 
trary, we evinced that truth is acceptable to us from whatever . 
quarter it comes ; and though we may lament that it fome- 
times appears mingled with a confiderable alloy of error, yet 
we are ever happy to draw the line of difcrimination, and 
to ayoid the uncandid praétice of condemning in the mafs, 
becaufe we cannot uniformly approve. 

Some of Mr. Godwin’s opinions we confidered then-as the 
exuberarnices and eccentricities of an ingenious mind ; fuch as | 
candid difquifition would refute, and fuch as his own riper 
judgment would carre&t. Some of his former notions he feems 
already to have difcarded: and in the publication before us, 
he in general appears rather in the character of a fceptic than. 
of a dogmatift. Like his former production, the prefent is of 
a mixed character ; there is in, it much ingenuity, and fome 
excellent remasks; there are alfo fome paflages and opinious 
which we cannot approve. 

The firft part of the prefent volume relates presen to 
the important fubject of education, and confifts of fixteen | 
diftin@ effays, through the whole chain of which the con- 
nection is not maintained in a {lrictly regular order. ‘Their 


titles are— 








* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. Vil. p. 361, Vol. VIII, Pp- 290, Vol. IX. 
Pp. T49. 
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‘ Of awakening the Mind—-Of the Ugility of ‘Talents—Of the 
Sources of Genius—Of.an Early Fafte for Reading—Of the Stu- 
dy of the Claflics—Of Poblic and Private Education—Of the 
Happinefs of Youth--Of the Communication of Knowledge—Of 
Cohabitation—Of Reafoning and Contention—Of Deception and 
Franknefs—Of Manly Treatment and Behaviour—Of the. Obtain- 
ing of Confidence—Of Choice ia Readiig—Of early Indications 


of Character.’ Pp, xi. 


In the third effay Mr. Godwin obferves, in treating of ge-: 
nius, ‘ that fome differences (in point of talent). are born 
with children, cannot be denied ;’ and indeed much of his. 
reafoning in the fubfequent effays is built upon the fact, that 
there is {uch a.thing as natural genius, in oppofition to the ab- 
furd. fancy of .Helvetius, that the talents of ajl men are na-: 
turally onan equality. .In. the fixteenth eflay in particular, 
which treats on ‘the-early Indications of Character,’ this to- 
pic is enlarged on with much ingenuity. 

The author, however, thong he admits a difference in. 

int of natural talent, yet with much truth attributes a con- 
fiderable effect to education in forming the charaéter.—‘ That - 
man brings .a certain character with him (fays he) into the: 
world, is a point,that muft readily be conceded. ‘The mif- 
take is, that he brings.an immutable charaéter.’ Natural 
genius, he obferves, may be greatly quickened by cultivation, 
and it may alfo be blunted by negle&t. ‘ The children of. 

afants have. often a quicknefs of obfervation, an ingenuouf- 
nefs of character, and a delicacy of tafte, at the age ef feven 
years, the very traces of which are obliterated at fourteen.’ 

Mr. Godwin, in the fourth eflay, very properly blames the 
temerity and conceit of modern philofophers— 


¢ There is’ (fays he) ‘an infanity among philofophers, that has 
brought philofophy itfelf into difcredit. There is nothing in which 
this infanity more evidently difplays itfelf, than in the rage of ace 
counting for every thing. 


‘ Nature well known, no prodigies remain, 
Comets are regular, and Wharton plain. Pors. 


‘ It may be granted that there is much of fy{ftem in the univerfe ; 
or, in other words, it muft' be admitted that a careful obferver of 
nature will be enabled by his experience in many cafes, from an 
acquaintance with the antecedent, to foretel the confequent. 

‘ If one billiard-ball flrike another in a particular manner, we 
have great reafon to fuppofe that the refult will be fimilar to what 
we have already obferved in like inftances. If fire be applied to 
gunpowder, we have great reafon to expeét an explofion. If the 
gunpowder be compreffed in a tube, and a ball of lead be placed 
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over it nearer.the mouth of the tube, we.have‘great reafon to fup- 
pofe that the explofion will expel the ball, and. caufe it to. move in 
the airvin a certain curve, If the event does not follow. in ‘the 
manner we expected, we have great reafon to fuppofe that,; upon 


. further, examination, we fhall find a difference in the antecedents 


correfpondent to.the difference in the confequents. 

‘ This uniformity of events and. power of prediction’ conttitute 
the entire bafis of human knowledge. 

* But there is.a regularity and.fyftem in the fpeculations of phi- 
lofophers, exceeding any that is to be found in the operations of 
nature, _We,are too confident in our own fkill, and imagine our 


{cience to be greater than it is.’ Pp. 19. 


To this kind of infanity’ may be juftly attributed the atheifm 
and infidelity fo prevalent’in this fuperficial age. Becaufe 
revelation has not explained every thing to thefe /or-di/ant 
philofophers, they haftily conclude that it explains nothing ; 
and, becaufe they would willingly appear to their gaping 
admirers to know every thing, and yet cannot pasha Pe 
the’ nature of God, they as impudently as abfurdly deny his 
exiftente. °Tt:was the advice of honeft Bentley to a writer of 


this defcription— Since by a little learning, and a huge con- 


ceit of himfelf}he hath loft his religion, let him try to find 
it again. by hatder ftudy with a humbler mind.’ (Bentley 
Phileuth. Lipf.} We were pleafed to find Mr. Godwin unite 
in reproving this‘dangerous quality. 

- Our author condemns, with fome reafon, the auftere and 
flav ifh mode of inculcating knowledge by the feverity of pu- 
nifhment ; yet we have great doubts whether children can 
pothbly be induced to apply without fome degree of coercion, 
particularly if claflical learning is to be acquired, which, ac- 
cording to his own principles (fee eflay vi.),‘is a neceflary 
branch of liberal education. 

On the vicious and deftrudtive practice of accuftoming 
children from their earlier years to a feries of falfehood and 
deception, our author’s fentiments are pointed and good— 


* The practice of deception is one of thofe. vices of education 
that are moft early. introduced into the treatment of, youth. 
¢ If the nurfe find a difficulty. in perfuading the child to go to 
fleep, fhe will pretend to go to fleep along with it... If the parent 
wifh his youngeft fon to goto bed before his brothers, he will 
order the elder ones up flairs,, with a permifon to return as foon 
as they can do it. unobferved. If the mother is gomg out for a 
walk or a vift, fhe will order the child upon fome. pretended occa- 
fion to, a diftant part of the houfe, till fhe has made her elcape, 
‘ It is a,deception too grofs tov be infifted on, to threaten chil- 
I dren 
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drem witlr pretended ‘punifhments, that you will cut off their ears; 
‘that you will put theminto:the:well);:that.you will give them to the 
‘old man ; ‘that there is fomebody.coming down the chimney to take 


‘them away.” Ps 102. : 

The paragraph which fucceéds, Contains a piece of criti- 
cifm very. unworthy of the tafte which Mr. Godwin has 
evinced on other occafions. The patfage in the bdok of Pro- 
verbs—‘ The eye that mocketh at’ is father, and ‘defpifeth to 
obey. his mother, the ravens of the valley thall pick it out, 
and the young eagles fhall eat it,” ‘was never certainly meant 
to be held out in‘a /iteral fenfe.as.a bug-bear to children, but 
is a-moft-beautiful poetical expreffion, denoting the calamities 
that generall attend wickat ‘and undutiful children. In 
Shakefpeare this paflage would have been admired. , _ , 

- The, fyftem of Roufleau is juftly condemned by our author 

asa fyftem of deception— | | | | 

‘His whole fyftem of education isa feries of tricks, a puppet- 
fhow exhibition; of which the mafter holds the wires, and the feho- 
lar is never to fufpe& in what manner they are moved. The {¢ho- 
lar is never to imagine .that ‘his inftruétor is wifer than. himéfelf. 
They are to be companions; they are to enter ee their ftudies 
togéther ; they are to makéa fimilar progrefs ; if the inftfuctor drop 
a remark which facilitates their progref, it is to feem the pure effect 
of accidént. "While hé is conduéting a procefs of the moft' uncom- 
mon philefophical refearch, and is watching every change and mo- 
tion ‘of the machine,"he is to feem in thé utmoft degree fratik,-fim- 
ple, ignorant and undefigning.’ ‘Pp. 106. 

Again— 

"6 Rouffeau has endeavoured to furmount ‘this difficulty, by the 

introduétion of a fititious equality, It is unneceflary ‘perhaps to 
fay miore of “his fyftem upon the prefent occafion, than that it is a 
fyftem of inceffant hypocrify and lying.’ -r. 120. 


arectinr sl wimad.'o * wae 4 . . . ’ 
“There “is much ingenuity in the following obfervations on 
the miftakes which are often fallen into, concerning the moral 
tendency of particular books — 


‘ What is the tendency of Homer's Iliad? The author feems to 
have defignedvit, as an example. of the fatal confequences of dif- 
cord among political allics. One of the effects it appears moft 
conipicuoufly to have produced, is that of enhancing the falfe luf- 
tre of military atchievements, and perpetuating the noxious race of 
heroes in the world. Es 
_-¢ What is the tendency of Gulliver’s Travels, particularly of 


that part which relates to: the Houyhnmhns and Yahoos? It has 
| frequently 
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frequently been affirmed to be, to infpire us with a loathing averfion 
to our fpecies, and fill us with a frantic preference for the fociety 
of any clafs of animals, rather than of men. A poet of our own 
day [Hayley], as a fuitable remuneration for the ptoduction of 
fuch a work, has placed the author in hell, and configned him to 
‘the eternal torment of devils. On the other hand it has been doubt- 
éd whether, under the name of Houyhnmhns. and Yahoos, Swift 
has done any thing more than to exhibit two different defcriptions 
of men, in their higheft improvement and loweft degradation ; and 
it has been affirmed that no baok breathes more ftrongly. a generous 
indignation againit vice, and an ardent love of évery thing that is 


excellent and honourable to the human heart. 
¢ There is no end to an enumeration of controverfies of this 


fort. “Authors themfelves are no more infallible inthis refpeét, 
than the men who read them. If the moral be invented _firft, the 
author did not then know’ whére the brilliant Xd of. his Ttory 


would falf, nor of confequence where its principal power tated 
tion would be found. If it’ be extraéted afterwards, he is often 


taken at a difadvantage, ‘and muft extricate pehened as he can,” 
Ps 133. 


“We do not, however, agree in opinion with our author re- 
{fpeCting that fyftem of indifcriminate reading, in which he - 
feems to think young perfons may be indulged. 

The titles of the remaining effays in this volume are— 


- © Of Riches atid Poverty——Of Avarice and Profifion—Of Beg- 

Servants—-Of Trades and Profeflians— Of Self-Denial— 

Of Perfonal Reputation—Of Pofthumous Fame++Of Difference in 
Opinion—Of Politenefs—Of Learning —Of Englifh Style. p- xi. 


The fecond eflay of this. part is very, ingenious, and, we 
think, has no-{mall fhare of novelty, particularly in the argu~ 
ments againft the common opinion, that to encourage lux- 
ury.is to promote the general happinefs— 


‘ Every man’ (fays Mr. Godwin) ‘who mvents;a new luxury, 
adds fo much: to the quantity of labour entailed on the lower or- 
ders of fociety. The fame may be affirmed of every man who 
adds a new difh' to his table,.or who impofes a new tax upon the 
imbabitants Of his country. .Jo°is.a grofs and ridiculous error to 


- fappofe that the rich pay for any thing. »-There is no'wealth'in thé 


world except this, the labour of man. «What is mifnamed wealth, 
is merely a power vetted in certain individuals by ‘the inftitutions 
of fociety; to compel othets.to Jabour for their benefit. So much 
labour is requifite to produce the neceflaries of life; fo much moré 
to produce thofe fuperfluities: which at prefent exift in any country 
Every: new luxury is a new weight thrown into the feales The 
8 poor 
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poor are {carcely ever benefited by this. It adds a certain portion 
to the mafs of their labour ; ‘but it adds nothing to their conveni~ 
ences. Their wages are not changed. They are paid no mere 
now for the work of ten hours, than before for the work of eight. 
They fupport the bdstle but they come in for no fhare of the 
fruit. If a rich man employ the peor in breaking up land.and 
cultivating its ufeful productions, he may be their benefaéor. 
But, if he employ them in erecting palaces, in finking canals, in 
laying out his parks, and modelling his pleafure-grounds, he will 
be found,, when rightly confidered, their enemy. He is adding to 
the weight of oppreflion, and the vaft accumulation of labour, by 
which they are already funk beneath the level of the brutes, His 
miftaken munificence {preads its baleful effets on every fide ; and 
he is entailing curfes on men he never faw, and pofterity yet un- 
born.’ P. 177. 


The effay ‘ on Servants” contains fome good cautions to the 
rich, againft encouraging the increafe of a race of beings 
who in too miany inftances are in the condition, and retain 
too many of the ill qualities, of flaves. Of the epi 
effay, we cannot fpeak in fo favourable terms. It is full o 
illiberal infinuations, and contains fome direct afperfions. It 
is a foul calumny to charaéterife every tradefman, asa ‘ cofd- 
hearted Har,’ as one * whofe whole mind is buried in‘ the for- 
did ‘care of adding another guinea’to his mcome,’ as *a fup- 
ple, fawning, cringing créattré,’’ who is ‘ fo much im the ha- 
bit of exhibiting a bended body, that he fcarcely knows how 
to ftand upright.’ We have lived among tradefmen; and, as 
we cah only judge from what we know, we aver that the 
great majority of thofe whom we have known, were at leaft 
as ‘abhorrent of falfehood as Mr. Godwin, and that a more 
honourable“and independent race: of men does nut exift than 
the traders of Great Britain. ‘Whether they are of that fordid 
eharaéter or not; which *Mr.’ Godwin would infinuate, let 
their liberality and generofity in the fupport of every charita- 
ble inflitution determine,; upon the only: folid bafis of argu- 
ment,—faét; and experience. fn {peaking of the phyfician, 
Mr. Godwin obferves, that ‘ pain, ficknefs, and anguifh, are 
his harveft. He rejoices that they have fallen upon any of his 
acquaintance’—ergo, there ought to be mo perfon whofe pro= 
vince and :ftudy -fhould ‘be to relieve pain, ficknefs, and an- 
uifh; but there is no man who is acquainted with the li- 
ral fpirit of that truly refpectable and fcientific body of 
_ men, the medical profeflion, who will not, from his own 
knowledge, repel with indignation the bafe afperfion contairr4 


ed in the laft fentence of the quotation. Againit the lawyers, 
the 
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the old objection, fo ably refuted by Dr. Jolinfon, is tevivéd, 
that they muft do the beft for their client, whether his caufe 
be good or bad; and that they are men ‘who have nothing 
to do with gencral and impartial reafon.” With equal force 
of argament; our author divides the divines into ‘two claffes, 
viz. a fet of cunning impoftors, who only ‘ play a‘ folemn 
farce of hypocrify ;’ or a ftupid and illiterate race, on whom 
* not:a doubt ever ventures to obtrude itfelf?’ . — Me 
There is a fimilar fpirit of. illiberality evmced in the ‘ninth 
eflay: and Mr.-Godwin’s own example might bé quoted to 
prove that a man may be ‘a bigot,’ and an intolerant bigot, 
without being a Chriftian ; indeed the greateft and the blind- 
eft bigots we have the misfortune to know, ‘are’among ‘unbe- 
lievers, Mr. Godwin will do well, if his book fhauld reach 
a fecond edition, to expunge from it the trite and pointlefs 
farcafms againft religion, with which he has -injudiciouily in- 
terlarded it: they create difguft, without producing convic- 
tion.—If he withes to attack religion, let hime, write,a work 
purpofely on the fubject. —He will then either conmvinee-er be 
refuted ; ;he will either have. anfwerers or difciples 5 in the 
prefent cafe his fanaticifm (for fanatici{m it,certainly is). will 
only ferve to difcourage. ferious perfons from a-perutal,.of jis 
publication ; and what is really worthy. of attention..in it, 
wilh be difregarded, from,a fufpicion’ that the whole is. meant 
as_a._ vehicle for the abufe.of what the majority.of this na- 
tion confider,;and we. truft ever. will confider,,.as .theig ul- 
timate and beft confolation. ) 


. " ; 7») : 


7itastcabne)s! © 
The: beft effay in the yolume is. unqueftionab!yjthe. twelfth 
and lafl, “Of Englith Style.’ Indeed we have.always been 
of opinion, that Mr. Godwin’s forte is polite literature. 
—His reading in the departments of politics,and)thealogy 
is not . fufhciently, extenfive to qualify,him for. afflaming 
the profeffor’s chair on either of thofe; fciences ; but hejis‘a 
man of tafte and genius, whofe ftudies have evidently been 
chiefly directed to the modern languages and modern publica- 
tions, and to thofe in particular which are termed works. of 
imagination. ; As a novellift, -as a critic in the.belles lettres, 
probably. as. a dramatic writer, Mr.. Godwin. will excels (and 
if he regards his own. reputation, and. rightly ‘eftimates his 
own talents, he will quit. the barren track of polemics, and 
cultivate an imagination which is certainly .capable of great 
and vigorous exertions, and of producing works of tafte and 
fancy that may amufe and delight not only his contempora- 


ries but pofterity. 
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The Hiftory of the Parifbes of Whiteford, and Holywell, 
4to. 11. 15 Boards. B. and J. White. 1796... 
THOSE who recolleé& the publication of .the literary life of 
the /ete Thomas Pennant *, muft have been furprifed at 

the appearance of a new work from the.pen of that. gentle- 
man.. The approach of old age induced him to form.a refos 
lution of clofing his career as an author: he was content with 
the fame which he had acquired, and was probably apprehen- 
five that it might be diminifhed by future attempts. But the 
rage of writing again feifed him ;.and he had not.the firmneds. 
to adhere to his declarations. His apparition ftalks forth from 
the maufoleum of Downing ; and the attention of the world 
is called-to the fruits of his refurre€tion. ' 

This volume contains a circumftantial account of; two_pa~ 
rifhes in the county of Flint. It commences. withea. defenip~ 
tion of Downing (or Eden-Owain), the feat of Mr. Pennant, 
built in the reign of Charles I. . ; . 

With frivolous minutenefs, he informs us that the yellow 
room in this houfe was the f{cene of his birth ; and mentions 
the names of the midwife, of the lady into whofe hands .fhe 
delivered him, and of the woman by whom he was nurfed. 
An intimation of the particular times at which he began.to 
{peak and to walk would have been a fuitable accompaniment 
of fuch intelligence. Thefe trivial communications argue a 
preponderance of vanity over judgment. _ i ae 

A. tedioiis account is given of the author’s anceftors and re- 
latives ; and, in the true fpirit of a Welfhman, he boafts of 
the antiquity of his family. Moftyn-Hallis afterwards de- 
{cribed. This houfe is not diftinguithed by beauty, elegance, 
ot uniformity: but it contains fome good paintings, various 
antiques, and an excellent library, in which are many valuable 
rnanufctipts. At Gloddaeth, another feat of the Moftyn fa- 
inily, there is alfo a good libtary, confifting chiefly of old 
Englith hiftory and Welfh marufctipts. pi 

A curious remain of antiquity is mentioned, ds ftanding in 
good prefervation in the townfhip of Whiteford-Garn. Ona 
hill which commatids an ‘extenfive profpeét, the Romans 
ereCted a pharos or light-houfe, of which, for the gratification 
of antiquaries, we fubjoin Mr. Pennant’s a¢count—The form 
of, this building 

‘ Is circular; thé inner diameter twelve feet anda half; the 
thicknefs of the walls four feet four inches; The doors, or en- 
trances, are oppofité to each other; over each is a fquare funnel, 





* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. VjIl. p. 296. 
. Vor, XX. May, 1797. i like 
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like a chimney, which opens on the outfide, about half-way up 
the building. On each fide isa window. About-four feet from 
the ground are three circular holes, lined with mortar, as is frequent 
in’ Roman buildings ; and penetrate the whole wall, for purpofes 
now unknown. ' | 

~ *¢ Withinfide are the veftiges of a ftair-cafe,, which led to:the 
floors, of which there appear to have been two. Along fucli part 
of the upper, which was confpicuous from the channel, are etphe 
fmmall fquare openings, cafed with free-ftone (the reft of the build- 
ing being of rude limé-ftone, bedded in hard mortar) and’ edch of 
thefe were feparated by wooden pannels, placed in deep grooves, 
the laft ftill in a perfec ftate. In each of thefe partitions’ were 
placed the lights, whiel the Romans thought neceffary to keep'di- 
ftinét, or to prevent from running’ into one, left they fhould be 
miftaken by fezmen for a ftar. Periculum in corrivatione ignium, 
ne fidus exiftimetur. | 

‘ To the building is very evidently 2 broad and: raifed road, 

ointing from the eaft ; and near its upper end are the marks of a 
trench, which furrounded and gave proteétion to this ufeful edifice. 
Ft certainly had in later times been repaired, or perhaps applied to 
fome other ufe, for in one part is a piece of timber which could 
not have been aboriginal.’ P. 112. . ! 


The mineral advantages of the parifh of Whiteford are not 
inconfiderable.. Some lead-mines are. profitably worked.;.,ca- 
Jamine is found in abundance: zinc, .vulgarly called d/ack 
jack, is alfo plentiful; and lime-ftone, fpars, &c. are. fre- 
quently difcovered. . The collieries of Moftyn..and Bychton 
are now in the moft flourifhing {tate in which, the author ever 
remembers to have. known them; inferior only.to that, in 
which they were about the beginning of the prefent cen- 


tury. 

As the landed property of Mr. Pennant has given him op- 
portunities of. acquiting a knowledge of hufbandry, he has 
treated that fubjeét with apparent accuracy. He and his 
neighbours, do net feem to have been pleafed. at the appearance 
of a miffionary among them from the board.of agricultuie. 
They did not think this intruder capable of inftructing them 
in the principles of good farming ; but they did not perfecute 
him, as if he had been a religious miflionary. In the difpute. 
concerning the preference of fmall to great farms, our author 
takes part with the advocates of the latter. ° * Unaucidable 
fearcitits (he fays) will happen, fromy caufes imevitable ;* But 
there never has been ‘a famine in England fince the intro- 
duétion of great farms.’ Will he affirm, however; that the 
confolidators or accumulators of farms do not, by their felfith 
arts, enhance the price of thé-neceffaries of life ? ‘This, cer- 
tainly, is a great evil, which loudly calls for redrefs. 


Leaving, 
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Leaving, for a time, his native parifh, this minute .topo- 

grapher expatiates-on that of Holywell. Arriving at the ruins 
of the abbey and caftle of Bafingwerk, he traces the courfe of 
Wat’s dyke, which has generally been. confounded. with the 
celebrated dyke of Offa, the Mercian king, though /Church- 
yard, the poet, has matde.a proper, diftinction, between thefe 
works, and has intimated that the intervening {pace was free 
ground, where the Britons and Saxons might fafely meet for 
the purpofes of -traffic. © : 
- OF the caftle of : Bafingwerk, few veftiges:are difcoverable; 
but there are-confiderable remains of the abbey. »Mr. Pen- 
nant; for the honour of his countrymen, attributes thé foun- 
dation of this ftruéture to one ofthe princes of Wales, ta- 
ther than to Randal, earl of Chefter, or king: Henry IL. but 
he admits,, that thé earl--was the firft perfon whofe liberality 
rendered the eftablifhment refpectable. et fom ub 


* The architefture’ of the abbey (he fays) ‘ig mixéd, Here ap- 
ats what is called Saxon; having the round arches and fliort co- 
umns in fome parts ; and the Gothic narrow flips of high-pointed 
windows in others. ‘The firft fpecies had not fallen out of ufe, and 
the laft’ was coming into fafhion, in thé days of the firft great be- 
nefaétor. The church lay on the eaft fide ; but is now almoft de- 
firoyed: ' ‘The refeétofy’ is pretty entire; and ‘om one fide has a 
great recefs, with two rotind: arches.’ The pillars’ which fapport 
‘them are very curious, formed of circular {tones of the form-of 
cheefes, fet clofe'one upon’ the other. Above were the cells forthe 
lodgings of ‘the monks, with a {mall window to each,’ The chapel 
of ‘the knights templars is a fpacious building, |The windows ate 
long, narrow, and pointed ; the pilafters between them on the infide 
flender and ‘elegant: Whatever! monuments: or infcriptions might 
have been in the church, are totally deftroyed, unlefs that which 
may be found in’ one of. the’ out-houfes.* It preferves the memory 
of a pious’ emigrant of the laft century, George, youngeft and 
eighth {on of William fecond lord Petre, who, plagued with the 
fanatical perfecutions in the reign of Charles I. quitted his country, 
died at Wexford, and was brought to 'Bafingwerk ‘for interment.’ 
P. 195. 334 | i 
In, this, parifh fome important, works are carried on, The 
buildings appropriated to the copper-works are pronounced 
‘ {tupendous in expenfe, extent, and ingenuity, of contrivance ;’ 
and thofe which are oi of cotton, are 
fpacious and extremely commodious. ‘Thefe works are fup- 
plied with water from that {pring which procured to the 
neighbouring town tke denomination of Holy weil. 


‘F 2 ‘ ‘. The 
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_ ¢ The fpring’ (fays Mr. Penuant) ¢ boils with vaft impetuofity out 
of a rock, and js confined in a beautiful polygonal. well, covered 
witha rich arch, fupported by pillars. .The roof is moft exqui- 
fitely carved in ftone. Immediately over the fountain is the legend 
of St. Wenefrede, on a pendent projection, with the arms of Eng- 
land at the bottoms _Numbers_of fine ribs fecure the arch, whefe 
interfections are coupled with a.{culpture. 

"¢ Some are mére works of fancy; grotefque figures of animals ; 
hut the reft allude ¢hiefly to, the Stanley family.. This building, 
- apd-the chapel over, it, rofe from the piety of that. great houfe, 
which left thefe memorials of its benefactions: there are befides 
fome marks of the illuftrious donors ; for example, the profile of 
Margaret, mother to Henry VII. and that of her hufband the earl 


of Derby, ctit on the fame ftone.’ Pp. 219. 


This /acred well was long frequented by devout mvalids, 
who deemed the waters fanative of ‘every diforders and offers 
ings of. various kinds teftified the gratitude of patients for fup- 
poled relief. This fpecies of fuperftition is now on the de- 
cline; but it is not extinct ; for, though fome vifit the place 
for the mere purpofe of bathing, others ftill truft to the im; 
puted fanétity of the {pot, arifing from the legendary martyr 
dom. of St.. W enefrede. 


$oin the fumnzer’ {we are informed) ¢ ftill-a few are to bé feen 
fmothe water im deep: devotion ‘up to their chins for hours, fendin 
up their prayers, cor performing a number of evolutions round the 
polygonal well);sor threading the arch between welkand wella pre- 
feribéd number of times. I am forry to fay that thissexcefs of pi- 
ety has coft feveral devotees their lives. Few people of rank at 
prefent honor the fountain with their prefence. A crowned head 
in the laft age dignified the place with a vifit, The prince who loft 
three kingdoms for a2 mats, payed his. refpects, on Auguft 29th 
1686, to our faint ;.and received as a reward a prefent of the very 
fhift in which his great-grand mother Mary Styart loft her bead. 
This prince gave, in’ the courfe: of his progrefs, as marks:of his 
favor, golden rings, with his hair platted beneath a cryftal.’ Pp, 230. 


‘This volume does not abound with interefting information ¢ 
nor is it fo amufing as fome of the former productions of 
Mr. Pennant. . ‘Phofe readers, however, who are pleafed with 
local details, may be difpofed to think more favourably of the 
work. We are not infenfible of the utility of provincial and 
parochial hiftory ; but we with to fee it les encumbered-with: 
fuperfluity. , . 4 


Sermons 
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So mons ub James Gillepi, D D.D. late Principal of St. Mary’s 

~ College, in the Univerfity.of St. Andrews. Publifhed from i 
Gather’ s Manujfeript. “By George Hill, Di.D  8vo. 65. 6d. 
Boards, . Vernor and Hood. 1796. : 


rT HESE fermons do not feem to have been intended for 

publication; and the friends of the author have not, by 
producing them, confulted in the beft manner for his poft- 
humous reputation. According to the editor’s account, Dr. 
Gillefpie was not only a very refpeCtable divine, but he. had 
a claim to fome merit asa {peaker. Thus he {poke of him ina 


funeral fermon— 


¢ A few days ago we laid in the dyft, a venerable man,.an able 
minifter of the New Teftament, of whofe labours in the gofpel it 
was the privilege of this congregation ionz to reap the benefit; and 
whofe mouth diftilled words of comfort, iiftruttion| and perfuafion, 
the falutary impreffion of which, many, I truft, whe hear me, will 
never lofe. Such of us as faw’ the vigour of his days, remember the 
a relight with which we hung “upon his lips; the grace of his elocu- 
tion; the interefting, devétional, pathetic ftyle of his difcourfes 
We have often felt the effectawhich the combined power of his 
voice, his action, and his matter produced on the minds ‘of his 
hearers; we were accuftomed to admire the elegance and judgment 
with which, in a few well chofen fentences, he exprefled what fome 
{pecial occafion required : we have witneffed the ardour with which, 
at folemn feafans, his foul feemed to glow ; and while he f{pake, the 
fire has burned within us.’ Py iL 


Of the effeet produced by the voice and a¢tion of the de- 
ceafed, we cagnot judge: but from the {pecimens of the mat 
er now before us, it is evident, that though good plain moral . 
truths are conftantly inculcated, very little attention was paid to 
elegance of {tyle or compefition. In the choice of words he 
muft have been remarkably unfortunate. The phrafes of 
fhrewdly conje€turing, — of God not /caring us with vifions 
and meffengers from the other world, — of a thing guadrating 
with another, — of refleQions whetting our appetites,—of an 
atheift catching the thing by the wrong handle, — of a hand- 
writing de/eted by the nails that pierced his hands and feet, 
and a variety of fimilar ones, are fcarcely fuited to the dig- 
nity of. this fpecies of compofition. The apoftle Paul is to be 
sefpected for his refolution and cheerfulnefs ; his writings are 
eminently pious and ferious ; but we little expected to hear 
them defcribed as ‘eminently difttnguithed by a f{pirit of mirth 
and chearfulnefs.’? The author is fond of Latin words; thus 
we muft have defiderata, inflead of defiring ; and ‘a ftrange 
ducogitancy and ns are coupled together. * There 
otha F3 is 
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is no doubting of a ‘providence,’ is one fentence, which will 
hardly be received in Edinburgh. ‘We ‘muft not only look 
back, ‘but cali recognofce the paft ; for whatever may happen 
in future to others—this docs not mend the matter with 

ou. 
save a‘f{pecimen’ of {kill in metaphors, we fhall fele€&t one 
to-puzzle, for a momenit, our.readers— 


‘ If a wicked man fhonld fo far overcome his difaffeétion to the 
truths ofthe gofpel, as to yield clofe attention to them, how little 
benefit does he reap? His mind, darkened with the impure fteams 
of its own corrtiption, comprehends not the light; like the black 
cloth which abforbs the re A fun beams without reflecting — 


F.' 166. 
"For the fublime, let the following fuffice— 


‘When fin fhall prevail in fpite of this greateft and laft effort, 
mercy has gone its utmoft length ; the: deftrnétion ‘then to enfue 
will be final and everlafting ; the world that was deluged by the 
flood will be burnt up with fire; and then the» judgment fhall 
take place. But the ‘heavens and edrth which are now, by the 
fame word are'kept in ftore, referved unto fire againft the day of 
judgment. In -which day, fays the text, the: heavens” fhall /pafs, 
away with great noife horrible‘explofion ! the ‘elements fhall melt 
with fervent heat ; fire devouring the other elements: or ‘the ftars, 
as the word may be rendered, melting {hall drop from: their exalted 
orbits. - The earth and the works that are therein fhall’ be burnt; 
dreadful-conflagration! Burnt up! ‘No monument left-to tell they 
had been! No rock or mountain to cover the wicked! ‘Good for 
them, if the witked’ were burtit up too! ‘This great world; ene 
hotrid wreck ! “This vaft expanfe, one defolate wafte, again’ with- 
out form “and void! It is then, the New Teftament tells ‘us, 
that the. end cometh. In the midft of this combuftion, the laft 
trumpet fhall found; the voice of the archangel fhall be heard : 
the Lord fhall come with clouds; before him fire wafting ; the 
ftorms fhall compafs hith about. They that: are in’ their ‘graves 
fhall arife: they that'are alive fall be changed: the books hall 
be: opened: the quick and ‘dead fhall be judged: the wicked 
fhall go away into everlafting burning, flames to them never.to be 
extifguifhed, the {moke of their torment to-afcend for ever and ever : 
but’ the righteous into life eternal: for them are the»new heavens 
and the new earth.—The end of the world is the evening:when the 
great houfholder fhall reckon with the labourers.’ P. 371. 


We cannot then, from our views. of elegance and judg- 
ment, join in the editor’s opinion of thefe dife ourfes. T hey 
might have been well-preferyed in manpfcript for the ufe of iho 


younger preachers: but, unlefs for the perfons who affociate 
the 
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the voice and manner of the author with fome favourite dif- 
courfes, they haye notyhad fufficient pruning and correcting 
for the tafte of an enlightened and attentive public. 





ai 
Rudiments of Political Science, Part the Firff; contaimng Ele- 
mentary Principles: with an Appendix. By, Angus Macau- 
lay, A. M. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Egerton. 1796. 


FHS volume, whieh is introductory to a large and coma. 
prehenfive difcufhion, bids fair to gratify the liberal of all, 
parties. The author appears to be fettered by nefyftem: and 
although; many of his opinions may feem to lean towards 
what is called the democratic fide, that muft be confidered as. 
no {mall earne{t of an independence of mind and an unbiafled 
fearch after truth, in one who is fo bold as to rank among un- 
founded theories, .Montefquieu’s fyftem refpecting the influ- 
ence of climate,—Hume’s doctrine concerning the natural.in- 
feriority of the inhabitants of all that part of the globe which 
lies between the tropics,;—Roufleau’s paradoxes.in recommen~ 
dation of ignorance and barbarifm, —Mably’s declamations in. 
favour of a common participation or an equal divifion of pro- 
perty,—-and fome other works which have more or lefs gained, 
e the approbation of the new philofophers. ay 

The fubjects difcuffed in the prefent volume are, the Origin 
of Civil Government ; the Neceflity of Civil Government ; the 
Ends of it; and the Right of it; Political Refiftance ; Indivi- 
dual Confent; and Forms.of Government in general. To 
thele is fubjoined an Appendix, containing an account of fome 
governments of the American Indians, as reported by fome of 
the earliefi difcoverers, or by {ubfequent traveilers ; fome unac- 
countable cuftoms found in America, which were exactly &. 
milar to cuftoms anciently prevalent in Afia and Europe; the 
political condition of women in feveral rude nations, as re- 
corded in hiftory, altogether different from the theory on that 
fubject in fome modern fyftems ; the zeal of Alexander the 
Great to pafs for the fon of Jupiter, illuftrated ; and remarks 
on the claffifications or divifions of forms of government by 
Plato, Socrates, and Ariftotle. 

We fhall endeavour to give an outline of our author’s fenti- 
ments on thefe topics. He divides the theorifts on the origin 
of civil government into two ciaffes, the one who have af- 
fumed-a divine command as the original foundation of civil 
government ; the other, who fuppofe mankind to have exifted 
as {olicary and unconnected individuals, in independence and 
equality, until circumftances, in procefs of time, induced 
them to form yoluntary affociations. Notwithttanding fome 
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adyantages-which have refuited from a difcuffion.of the com- 
parative .merits of thefe two. theories, he thinks it of much 
greater importance to trace the actual, progrefs; of fociety in 
different countries, and, to inveitigate the fucceflive changes 
which it has undergone, together with the various modifica- 
tions which it has aflumed, under different circumftances, ag 
far as thefe interefting obje&s. of inquiry can be afcertained by 
hiftorical evidence. ‘lhe neceflity of civil government he refts 
upon the expediency of union and. concert among men 
for various important purpofes, and on the follies and crimes 
of mankind. ~-Whether, if mankind were univerfally wife and 
virtuous, civil goyernment might not be difpenfed with, he 
very properly confiders as an ufelefs inquiry. He brings 
proof that the American Indians, notwithftanding their appa- 
tent equality, and the fimplicity of their mode of living, do 
not furnjfh an exception to the neceflity of civil government; 
and that defpotic governments were generally prevalent in 
America at the time of its difgovery. On this latter part of 
the argument, however, he {peaks guardedly, affuming only, 
that there are various confiderations, which furnifhrthe higheft 
probability, if ‘not an abfolute certainty, that the/ancient go- 
vernments of America had uniformly partaken moré of the 
defpotifmy which was found eftablifhed in fome tribes, than 
of the equality which prevails in others,at-prefent.. His:au- 
thorities form the contents of. the firft’part’of. the Appendix, 
and in our’opinion are in, fayour of the :author’s. pofition,. 
This fubje@ leads him next to controvert Dr. Robertion’s at- 
tempt to reconcile the exiftence of feveral defpotic govern- 
ments in America, with the doctrines of Roufleau’s romantic 
theory of a ftate of nature. On this head, it is) undeniable 
that * the ftate of nature, a fuppofed acquaintance with which 
the framers of Roufleau’s fy{tem have aflumed as the: founda- 
tion of their theory, is altogether imaginmary.’. With>equal 
truth, he contends that the arguments drawn from the ftate 
of the North American Indians have generally run im: what 
the logicians calla vicious circle. § They firft conclude'from 
the rudenefs and fimplicity of the arts of life among thofe In- 
dians, that'they enjoy the liberty, independence, and equality, 
which the fyftem afiumes to be the natural portion of ‘all fa- 
vage tribes; and they afterwards adduce the fuppofed ‘freedom 
of thefe very Indians, as gn example, in confirmation of the 
original hypothefis, from the affumed certainty of which, they 
had ptevioufly concluded that’ thofe Indians muft be living in 


a {tate of freedom.’ Mr, Macaulay then enters into a full re- 


futation of Dr. Robertfon’s pofitions, which forms nore of 
the leaft interefting articles of the work. As a comclafion, he 
budeavours to‘prove that America was probably ‘firft peopled 
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from the north-eaft‘of Afia; that the firft American colonifts 
would probably preferve or imitate the political inftitutions of 
the country which they: had left, and that this hiftorical ac- 
count of theorigin of American defpotifm is much more na~ 
tural and probable than’Dr. Robertfon’s theoretic account. 
In this attempt, °our-author -proceeds ‘part of the way upon 
{ure hiftorical ground; in the reft he depends chiefly on‘con- 
jeQture ; but being founded upon juft analogy, it’mutt be al- 
lowed to rife to athigh degree of probability. -Befides his pri- 
mary object, to prove that the cafe ‘of the American Indians 
doesnot form» an exception to the ‘neceflity of civil govern- 
ment; another jnducement for this Jong hiftorical difcuffion 
and controverfy with Robertfon and Rouffeau, was ‘to endea- 
vour to withdraw one of ‘its principal fupports from the fyf- 
tem which conneéts freedom with barbarifm and ignorance ; 
and flaveryand defpotifm with knowledge, civility, and im- 
provement ; a fyftem which he holds to.be as dangerous as 
it is: romantic and unfounded; and ‘which, if any natidn 
fhould ever become:abfurd enough to attempt to redace its 
doGtrines to practice; would foon produce the moft deplorable 
effects. He admits,’ however, in favour of Roufleau, that 
while the partifans of his theory fupported its principles’ bat 
fhrunk from their confequences, Roufieau had the boid fpirit 
to.avow the fyftem: with all its:inferences, abfurd or inconfif- 
tent, although, as Mr. Macaulay adds, his avowal of paradoxes 
cannot juftly entitle him to the auguft name of philofopher. 
‘sHaving now proved the neceility of civil government, he 
proceeds, in Chap. II]. to its ends. He had juft laid down as 
a firft:principle in the {cience of politics, ‘ that civil govern- 
mentvis neceflary ;? and he now explains the nature of that 
neceffity; "and confequently lays down, as his fecond principle, 
that'* political happinefs is the great end of civil government.’ 
This end obvioufly divides itfelf mto two branches ; one’ com 
fifts! in promoting: virtue by the diffufion of knowledge, the. 
difvouragement of vice, and the diftinétion of merit; the 
other confifts in reftraining and punifhing crimes, in order, as 
far as -poflible, to prevent the ignorance and wickednefs of 
fome ‘from injuring or annoying others, either collectively ot 
individually. In the courfe of this chapter, the author is led 
to confider the various definitions of politica! or civil liberty. 
He defines civil liberty-in thefe words: * A man’s civil liberty. 
 confifts in his unlimited freedom to adopt that plamof life, or 
to purfue thofe meafures, which he conceives to be condyucjve 
to his happinefs, accompanied with the fecure enjoyment of 
the fruits of his induftry ; but under tlie reftrition, impofed 
by civil government, of refraining from all injury to others." 
Wevhavé no‘obje€tion to this definition, as a definition of ve 
i » v1 
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vil liberty ; but we demur when we find our author argue that 
the divifion of liberty into. civil and political is, upnarony: 
It is not waneceflary in argument, becaufe it, exifts.in f 
Diffenters,.and: Roman, Catholics enjoy civil liberty,, fuch as 
Mr. Macaulay has defined it; .but the liberty they do not.en+ 
joy is that which is termed political; and this is.a diftindtion 
hich ought to be made, becaufe it is very obvious, and has 
given rife -to.abundance of .controyerfies. 

He objects to Montefquiew’ s. definition, as too general and 
inapplicable to the fubject 5, and to Dr. Price’s, as wanting.ac- 
curacy and precifion, The freedom of a political community 
from fubjection to foreign power or controul, conftitutes its 
independence, and. not its civil liberty; the datter is properly 
internal with refpect to the community ; whereas the former 
refpects the connection of a country with fome foreign go- 
vernment. - He thinks that Dr. Price was led away by the ar- 
dour of his zeal to juitify the conduét of the, Britith colonies 
in America, and, at the time of writing his Obfervations on Ci- 
vil Liberty, to have loft fight of the defign of civil government, 
From him,. Mr. Macaulay pafies to Mr. Locke, whofe definiy 
tion he thinks more correct, and that Dr. Prieftley has. been 
unfuccefsful in attempting to refine.on it. He is more fayour- 
able to the definition adopted by the conftituent aflembly of 
France, but objects that it-does not exprefs the proper con 
nection hetureen civil liberty and civil government. ;, The conr 
fideration of property naturally follows ; but although the au- 
thor’s:ideas ate.clear and explicit, we do mot fee much of no- 
velty in them... 

In Chap. IV. he enters upon ‘the right of-civil.governe 
ment,’ "The chief points eltablifhed or attempted to be efta- 
blithed.in this chapter, are, that the original right of fome to 
exercife civil government over others, was derived from the 
confent..of the governed 5 that the fubfequentiright of .civil 
government, as well as the original, is derived, from confent, 
to the exclufion of all other pretenfions, namely, poffefion, 
inheritance, cuftom, or prefcription, ancient conhfent or ftir 
pulation, public virtue of political rulers, or expediency: and 
the refult of the whole is his third principle in the fcience of 
politics, namely, that “the confent of political communities 
exclufively confers the right of civil government.’ As a 
fpecimen of his mode of scafoning we feleé the firit feGtion 


of this chapter— 


* Some writers have attempted to reprobate the do¢trine of the 
tights of man; and others to turn it into ridicule. Thefe attempts 
féem to have been chiefly provoked by apprehenfions of alarming 


confequences refulting from.a difcufion of the fubjeét ; and we 
may 
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may add, by erroneous ftatements of human rights and. falfe deduc- 
tions from them. But erroneous explanations, or ill-judged applir 
cations, can never juitify the total reje€tion of an important truth, 
If zeal for liberty has often ferved, as a pretext-to the factious and 
ambitious, or even to the partifans of diforder and licentioufnels 5 
or if its principles have been mifunderftood, or defignedly mifte~ 
prefented ; is civil liberty on that account to be fligmatized, as hof- 
tile to civil fociety? If the defire of accumulating wealth: has. of 
ten proved the fource of fraud, oppreflion, and ether crimes; and 
if the laws ena@ed for the fecurity of property have been fometimes ' 
perverted to the contrary purpofes ; is mahkind on that account to 
be taught, that the facred barriers of juftice ought to be broken’ 
down; and all right of property to be confounded, and propery 
irfelf attempted to be equalized by violence? If governments have 
fometimes propagated doétrines adverfe to political happinefs, and 
have abufed their authority and power, by perverting them to the 
purpofes of tyranny ; is it thence to be inferred, that all civil go- 
vernment ought to be deftroyed, and mankind involved:in the mix 
feriés of univerfal anarchy? Dothe acknowledged abfurdities and 
mifchievous effets of fuperftition vindicate a renunciation of .all 
religion? Do they render confiftent with benevolence and wifdom 
the attempts of thofe, who aim at introducing univerfal {cepticifm 2 
Inftead of attempting to undermine, or overthrow the general doc- 
triné of the rights of man; it would be more laudable and ulefal 
to endeavour 6 eftablifli the genuine principles; on which this doce 
trine is founded, to expofe and confute every abfurd and erroneous 
cofichifion,-whith may bave been drawn from it, by the injudi- 
cious, or defigning; and at the fame time, to deduce its fair and 
ufefiil Confequentesy: 

$ Mas man any tights? This vague queftion muft be the refult 
either of ignorance, inattention, or infidioufnets. . Rights univer. 
fally have ‘a neceflary reference to the conduét of others; thatis, 
the fights of any being mutt be underitood to referto what-other 
beiigs ought to perform, or to‘abftain from perforating, ‘relatively, 
to the being of whom the rights are predicated. Rights therefore, 
and ‘jufticé or injuftice of conduét; or jin other words, -rights and, 
duty are correlative terms : and: befdre,a precife anfwer can be.re-. 
turned to a queftion refpecting the rights of aay perfon or being 
whatever, ' thofe perfons, or beings muft be fpecified, to whofe con-, 
duct’the queftion was intended to refer. | Has man any rights rela~ 
tively to the conduét of other. men? One might as well afkyowhe- 
ther there were any rules of juftice, or duty, which memare botind= 
en to obferve towards each other. I may have no nent to exift- 
ence relatively to my creator ; bat having received o valuable a. 
gift, it would be unjuft in my neighbour. to deprive me of life, 
Without a fufficient'teafon : I may therefore be faid to have a righe 
to my life relatively to the conduct of my neighbour. Has a man 

| any 
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any rights, relatively to the condué of the' political rulers of his 
country ?or has’ the’ colle@tive community any fuck rights? Or, 
on the other hand, have thofe, who hold the government of a coun- 
try any rights,‘ relatively to the conduct of ‘the  reft of the commu- 
nity? This is precifely the fame’ thing as to‘afk, If there are any 
rules of juftice and duty, to which the'governors and the governed 
in & political’community are reciprocally bounden to adhere in their 
conduct: towards each other, whether individually or colleétively ? 
In like «manner, when induftry was ftated to confer the original 
right of feparate ‘property the’ meaning obvioufly ‘was, ‘that 'the 
labour’ exerted: was the circuinftance, which’ conftituted’ the injuf- 


tice of taking from a man the fruit of his induftry. 


¢ From this explanation it clearly follows, that to fay “all men 
have equal rights,” is to ufe a phrafe,éwhich has no’ dete*minate 
meaning, as it contains no reference to the conduc of ‘any, whofe 
duty may be:underftood to be pointed out. If, by the equality of 
the rights of :all-men, it ‘be underftood, that all the! memibers of a 
political community have equal rights, relatively’ to the conduct of 
their political rulers ; the aflertion is inaccurate: a ‘variety of cir- 
cuniftances: too abviows to require to be fpecified, may occafion’a 
confiderable difference to prevail, between the ‘duties, which the 
government of a country owes to‘different individuals ; and a cor- 
refpondent difference mutt obtain, between the rights of thoefé in- 
dividuals relatively to the government. 

¢ If-by equality of rights, \it-be underftood, that all individuals 
in civil fociety have equal rights, relatively to the condnét of all 
other individuals; the affertion is ftill more inaccurate, than when 
underftood in the preceding fenfe. It is well known, ‘that the du- 
ties of individuals in fociety are infinitely various, accordjitg to’ the 
various relations, which fubfitt: between them 3; and to numberle({s 
circumftances,: which occur in human life: and the rights-of| men 
are evidently as various asthe duties, which correfpond to ‘thet. 
The rights of men, relatively to the ‘condu& of other: menj “ate 
only equal, whe all their reciprocal duties are alike. Hence, per- 
haps, there are few men in any country, whofe rights are precifély 
equal, either relatively to civil government, or to their fellow Citi- 
zens, whether colle¢tively or individually. All the circumftances 
and relations of men muft be precifely alike, before their rights 
and duties; with refpet to others, can be afferted to be equal.’ 


P. 11Q. 


From a concife train of reafoning in Chap. V. he deduces a 
fourth fixed principle in’ politics, ‘ that political refiftance. is 
criminal.’, This principle he endeavours to qualify, fo as to 
preferve,alike the-interefts of the.governors,and, the: governed 5 
but he is, neither fo,correét nor full on this fubjeétyas it feem- 


ed to require. T he fubject, indeed, is the moft delicate that 
occurs 
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occurs in the feience: of politics. «Fender minds admit the 
doctrine, but thrink from-it. The lieentious ate perpetually 
obtruding it, when not ‘wanted and the! great misfortune is 
that it feldom comes to-be difeuffed: until-the contending par- 
tics have-Joft temper and, confidence in each: other, and’ vio- 
lence is fub{tituted, for argument. » 

In inquiring into the nature of individual colitis) ie dif- 
cards alike, the ftate of nature and: the fictionef the focial 
compact; and. contends that it is) not now left optional to a 
man. whether he will/belong to civil fociety:or not; tefidence 
determining the political community to which a mam belongs. 
All this feems very obvious; but he adds, ‘that; inorder that 
refidence may be an indication of confent, the citizen muft 
be at-liberty to depart. A fuppofed: tight in civil government 
to-enforce involuntary refidence, is»not neceflary to the ends 
of civil government ; nor is fuch right inhetent in’the nature 
of civil government... From the arguments ufed in’ this chap 
ter (VI.). he infers his fifth principle in the fcience of’ politics; 
that £ to-enforce the permanent refidence' of the members ofa 
political.community, is; with certain exceptions which he fpe~ 
cifies; unwarrantable and unjuft, unfavourable ‘to the happi= 
nefs, ef. civil fociety, and, incompatible with the fundamental 
rightof civil government.’ 

"The remaining part of the prefent volume confifts ‘of: forte 
obfervations on the forms of government and conftitutions} 
bat as this.is merely introductory to what will be hereafter 
publifhed,: we thall-only notice that he conchides with laying 
down, a fixth principle in politics, namely, *that national cha- 
racters are chiefly, if not wholly, produced by forms'of go- 
vernment and contftitutions, together with general education.” 
The. articles in the Appendix are illuftrative of the do€trines 
already lutd down. ‘The whole‘is well deferving the confides 
ration of men of liberal and enlarged minds, and who are con- 
vinced thatithe errors which have crept into political fyftems,’ 
and: the: popular mifchiefs which arife from them, mutt be 
combated by argument, and not by force. 


=A 


A camplete Diflionary of Farriery and Horfemanpbip, containa, 
ing the Art of Farriery in all its Branches, with an Expla- 
nation of the Terms, and a Defcription of the various Parti- 
cularsr relating to the Manage, and to the Knowledge of Horfes. 
The Whole compiled from the beft Authors, by James Hunter, 
Veterinarian. 8vo. 53. Boards. Baldwin. 1796. 


. He great utility and value of that noble animal, the horfe’ 
(fays Mr. Hunter in his Advertifement)+—-‘the many difeafes 


to which he is fubje& by nature, and the {till greater number of 
r accidents 


‘ 
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accidents to. which.he is. continually expofed ia. his flate of fervitade 
to mankiad,— the extreme ignorance and ,.ftupidity which is ¢wery 
day difplayed.by thofe, who,profefs the art of farriery,, and, the »u- 
merous, errors and imperfections to be found in works of a: fimilar 
pature, all combine, to renderjan.,apology for this publication un- 
neceflary.. - 

‘ In treating of the. various. difeafes and oncidents to whighi henies 
_are liable, I have endeavoured, in the firft place, to afcertain their 
feat; fecoudly, their caufes; thirdly, their different varieties, or 
kinds, and the fymptoms that diftinguifh them; and fourthly, the 
method of cure, whether manual or medical, with the proper’ regi. 
men to be obferved during the time it is effecting. 

¢ But a knowledge of the nature, and the effects likely to be pro» 
duced by the medicines employed for the removal of any difeafe, 
being, in my opinion, a matter of equal importance with a know- 
ledge of the difeafe itfelf, I have introduced, in their proper places, 
accurate defcriptions of the principal drogs which the fartier has 
occafion to make ufe of; and in doing this, have endeavoured to 
point out— 1, the places where they are produced, and in what 
manner ;, 2, the different methods that are employed to adultérate 
them, and how to detect any frauds of that kind; 3, their moft 
ftriking medical properties, and the proper dofes of the moft active, 
with the various preparations from eaclr article, which are kept in the 
fhops ;- and laftly, the manner of making the mott important and 
ufeful of them. 

" ¢ This has been a laborious undertaking ; but its utility muft be 
obvious. and will enfure the prefent work a decided preference over 
every other of the fame defeription. 

‘ In the horfeman’s department, every thing relative to breed- 
ing, breaking, dieting, exercifing, feeding, hunting, racing, riding, 
fhocing, ftabling, &c, will be found carefully inferted. The dif- 
ferent terms ufed in the manage are explained; and the fgriiture and 
appurtenances of both horfe and rider are defcribed in the moft plain 
‘and intelligible manner, and {o that every one may underftand them. 

’* ‘And asin thé writing a pompous ‘and circumlocutory phrafe- 
olo ogy has been ftudioufly avoided, for the better comprifing the 
work i in a {mall fize; fo for the fame purpofe im the printing a {mall 
type has ‘been thofen : by which means, what might eafily have 
Been {welled by an Sie cfide bookfeller in two handfome volumes, 
worth twelve ot fourteen EBHLINgS,. is here brought into the compats 
of Otte, at fefs than half the price.” P. iii. 


' Notwithftanding what the editor has here offered in his 
own behalf, we find the general objettions made to.a pre- 
ceding article * doubly applicable to that now under confidera- 
tion. In fa&, we do not find that he has been attentive ‘to 
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* DiGionary of Surgery. See page 34. 
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reject what is fuperfluous: or erroneous, to condénfe what is 
diffafe, ‘and to -addi-what is: new’ but, on ‘the contrary, in 
many inftances at leaft,’ has compiled from the ‘worft fources, 
introduced articles that might well have been retrenched, and 
introduced others, ‘on’ material fabjeQs, in fo contradted a 
form as to render them nearly ufelefs. An inftance of the 
latter we fhall exhibit te our readers in the article 7 

‘ Horfe-Feeder.  One,that has the feeding and management of 
horfes, particularly running ones. In. order to perform this well, 
the ‘perfon to whom it is.entrufted fhould pay fome regard to the 
following particulars : — Sty | 

* I, If the horfe refufes part of the food which it is thought ne- 
ceflary to give him while he is trgining, it mu not be forced 
upon him in too great quantities at once, but by_a little ata time, 
and that only when he is very hungry, by which means it is proba- 

Ble he will foon take a liking to it, and-eat it freely; but when 
that comes,to be the cafe, he fhould not be too freely indulged with 
it, as it is better for him to have rather lefs than he feems to crave, 
and fometimes it may be mixed with fuch other food as he is known 
to be fond of, by which means he will foon become equally fond 
of the one with the:other. | 

“ HI. If a horfe m training difcovers any fymptoms of lamenefs, 
or being tender footed, he fhould be rode only, on fmooth turf, arid 
kept as much as poffible dff {trong grounds, hard roads, and from 
among ruts, by which means his feet will be kept more cool, and he 
will be in much better plight to encounter the fatigues of running 
when he comes upon the courfe. iheis 

¢ IH, The,condition of his body. muft be particularly attended 
to, fo that be may, be pretty high in fleth that is good and hard, 
without haying any inward foulnefs; and: ip_this cafe the feeder 
mutt, confider.the thape and make. of the horfe’s body before he 
pafles a, decifiye judgment, fon there. are. fome that look round, 
plump, and.in good condition (owing, to their. natural form, and 
being clofely knit together) that are in reality, very poor and bare 
of flefh, while, at. the, fame tinse, others will feem raw-bonedy 
flender, and poverty-ftricken, that are fat, foul, and full of grofs 

Rumours. . This, however, is eafily difcovered, by handling: the 
horfe,ahout his ribs, but particularly the. hindermoft ones, where; 
if the fleth feels foft and loofe, and-the fingers fink eafily therein, 
no doubt can be entertained but, he is foul, and:muaft be brought 
into better order by dint of phyfic and exercife. If it is a ftallion, 
the feeder may form a pretty good idea of the ftate of his body by 
the appearance of his ftones, for if they hang low down from his 
body, he is generally out of Heart or condition, and either fick, or 
full of greafy and foul humours ; but if they are truffed up clofe to 
his belly, and lie in a fmall compafs, it fhews him to be healthy 

@nd in good order. . 

<i ‘IV. Be- 
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¢ IV. Before he runs any match or race, the feeder ‘thould fup3 
ple his legs from the knées and"gambrils downward with neat’sfoot 
oil, or fomé good hog’s greafe, working it well in with his hands, 
but without any artificial heat, as; what cannot be got in at the firft 
rubbing, will atthe fecorid or third, on which account, the friGiori 
fidult) be continued night and morting for feveral days, ‘thotsh 
there will feldom’ be “arty’neteflity of applying the oif or greaté 
to tbe legs more than once. wea eee i 

¢ V. If a running horfe towards the latter end of his feeding, 
is found to be clear from greafe and other foulnefs, a ‘handful of 
eatmeal may be put intd his water whenever he drinks, which will 
have.a tendency-to help his wind; and is, befides, extremely whale- 
fome itt other refpects. _ ' | 

¢ VI. Above all othér thidgs, he muft proportion the different 
degrecs of exercife to the ftrength of the horfe, and “have a partici. 
lar regard to the fymptoms produced thereby, as nothing more clearly 
points out the ftate of a horfe’s general health than thofe ; ‘for’ if. he 


-f{weats with gentle and moderate exercife, it thews that he is faint, 


foul, and wants cither phyfic or more regular exercife, or perhaps 
both, or if, when he labours hard, the fweat refembles foap fuds, it 
fill indicates that he is foul, but if it is black, and appears. only. 
as if water had been thrown on him, it indicates that he is clean 
and in good plight for running. : | | 

¢ VI. If the hair on'his neck or other parts that are génerally 
uncovered, lies finooth and clofe, and is of a fhining colour, it be- 
tokens that he is in good cafe, but if it appears rough, ftaring, and 
difcoloured, he‘muft be warmer cloathed and better fed than “he has 
lately been, or little can be expected from him when he comes to 
be tried on the courfe.’ ) Tis. 


Connected with, the. foregoing fubject, and, really ofime 
portance, is the article Bians; the effeCis of which, as,an 
artice of food for horfes, have never been. fufficienthy .afcer- 
tained. ‘This, however, is comprifed in a vety few lines, 

Of articles that might have been omitted. without detriment 
to the work, either becaule they are wholly foreign to) the 
fubje& on which it treats, or have not been confidered in that 
view, we find a fufficient number in the firft half dozen leaves. 
We will mention, as inflances, A1in—ALE—ALMONDSs — 
Anatomy—Aqua-Fortis—Ass, &c. As praétical hints 
on the firft of thefe, we are told, that— 


¢ Air paffing over ftiff clayey ground, is mo? and thick ; on dry 
and fandy grounds, it is dry and duffy; dry and pure on ftony ; 
and on the tops of high hills it is thin, free from vapour, but cold; 
in vallies it is grofs, impure, and hot, except in winter, at which 
time it is coldeft there on account of the adjacent hills overfhadow- 
ing them if they are confiderably-highs ~ On the fides of hills the 
air 
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air is generally pure, and moderate in temperature ; and in an open 
country fuch as is proper for hunting, it is for the moft part mode- 
rate in all its qualities of heat, cold, moifture, and drynefs.” 


The terms, moif?, thick, and dry, when applied to the at- 
mofphere, we certainly can form fome idea of ; but it is for 
the fagacity of Mr. Bs only to make out, what fate. of 
air that is, which he calls ‘ duffy.’ The article Anatomy oc- 
cupies about half a column. Though certainly ufelefs to the 
reader in its prefent form, it is fomewhat excufable on account 
of the well-meant infinuation conveyed in it, that the ftudy 
of the anatomy of the horfe is effentially neceflary to the im- 
provement of the veterinary art. The procefs for making 
aqua-fortis, our readers will agree with us, might very well 
have given place to an account of its effeéts as a topical re- 
medy.~ What is faid of the afs, might have been fpared alto- 
gether, as the editor has confined himfelf entirely to the na« 
tural hiftory of that animal, and that in a very curfory and 
imperfect way. - - | | 

-Amongft the formulz, we find an old fathioned pharma- 
ceutical melange, under the title of APOSTLE’s ointment. After 
detailing the recipe, Mr. Hunter very threwdly remarks, that 
‘it is called the apoftle’s ointment, from the number of dry 
ingredients that compofe it.’ ’ 

' Mr. Hunter accounts for.‘ foundeting in the feet,’ from 
caufes which ‘excite malignant humours, that inflame the’ 
blood, melt the greafe, and make it de/cend downwards to the 
feet, where it /ett/es, and caufes a numbne/s in the hoofs. ‘ This 
is rather the language of an illiterat. Slackfmith, than an en- 
lightened veterinarian! With fubmiffion to Mr. Hunter, we 
rather fuppofe ‘that foundering in horfes arifes from a gradual 
diftortion of the fhape of the foot from bad fhoeing, and the 
vile practice of cutting away thofe parts which nature intend- 
ed thould keep the heels cntied: If this be true, (and 
we believe the veterinary college will fupport our opinion) © 
Mr. :Hunter’s inftruétions to pare the horfe’s foles, and pout 
in a hot contpofition of tallow, &c. are highly pernicious. 

What has been here faid, our readers will no doubt confi- 
der as palpable evidence of the many and great faults difco- 
verable in the work before us, and alfo of its general infuffi- 
ciency as a dictionary of farriery. It would be uncandid, how- 
ever, not to acknowledge that fome of its parts are unexcep- 
tionable. To diftinguifh which thefe are, would, however, 
demand a previous knowledge of the fubjeét, fufficient to 
place the pofleffor out of the reach of improvement from any 
information conveyed in the work; and we are bound to fay 
on the other hand, that the young veterinarian would run a 
great rifque of being mifled by the errors which exift in it. 


Crit. Rey. Voi. XX. A/a, 1797. G Mitron- 
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Metronarijion : or a new Pleafure recommended, in a Differtde 


tion upon a Part of Greeek and Latin Profody. 8vo, — 35. 
fewed. “Johnfon. 1797. | 


‘ A New pleafure recommended !” This founds well: and a 
-* pleafure it mutt. be to every man of tafte toiread the 
verfes of the moft..admired poets according to ,the laws by 
which thefe verfes were formed. But what wiil become .of 
our great fchools, fhould the boys unluckily, get this book: into 
their hands ?.. What-will be the fate of the poor lad who fheuld 
take delight im reading a Sapphic ode according. to the. prin- 
ciples laid down. in, the work before us ? He might feel a:plea- 
fure, like that of our auzhor, m reading the verfes;,but his pofte- 
rjors would fuffer moft undoubtedly both.at Eton and Weftmin-; 
ys ‘It may, be fo,’,the.authos will perhaps fay ; ‘yet.the mafter 
ought to. be flogged, and not the boy.’ In this we agree entirely 
with him; but in the mean time we fee no poflible mode of form- © 
ing the tafte of a young man at thefe great fchools she muft 
go through the/regular difcipline of flogging imto.a moft bar- 
barous pronunciation ; his.ears will at lait become accuftomed 
to the vile jargon ;,,he will laugh at an unfortunate falfe quan- 
tity made again{t the rules..of his fehool; and. in the. next 
breath fpout out a line of Homer or Horace -with.a third: at 
Jealt of the fyllables.prenounced wropg.. ,. | 

‘The. flighteft, attention would convince ,us of the laft affer- 
tion, if.our ears had.not been, accuftomed to the prefeat mode 
of reading in.the learned languages. In. a verfe regulated by 
a certain number of long and fhort fyllables following) »each 
other after a certain order, if we vary the pronouncing.of.the 
fyllables, in.each, yerfe according to our caprice, the.metreis 
{poiled ;and the fame bad effect ought.to be. produced,y:as 
would be in Englifh verfe by a falfe pronunciation. .But.we 
talk only of quantity and metre m the learned languages: we 
fay, that fuch, a verfe requires dactyls and {pondees-—another 
a trochee, a {fpondee, a dactyl, two trochees;—a thirda mo- 
loflusy.an anapzit, and two dactyls, and fo on; yet having 
laid down. the rules, we think, no more of our. quantities: our 
fpondees are converted into trochees, our dactyls inte.-trie 
brachys. : 

Of this we haye a numberof excellent inftances brought 
forward in the.work before us; which, if the {ehoolmafters 
will not read with attention, we recommend to; every .man 
out ofthe trammels of fchool difcipline. The cireumftance 
which gave rife to our author’s thoughts on this fubjedt,. fi- 
milar_to what has occurred to ourfelyes upon the continent, 
gs told in a plealant manner, and will amufe.our readers.» He 
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was walking with a learned ecclefiaftic at Rage in the Campa 
Vaccino, when (lays .he)— 


‘ This fpot put us naturally in mirid of, among other thing; 
Horace’s being accuftomed to make it one of his walks, and of the 
troublefome fellow, whom he fo divertingly defcribes to have faft- 
ened on him there.” My companion began repeatingJéam forte 
via facra, ficut meus eff mos—in quantity too new and pleafing to m 
ear to’ be’ paffed unnoticed. He {miled; and faid, ‘as nearly as 
can recollect, to the following effect : 

‘‘ IT have pronounced all the words) I believe, in their proper 
quantity; but 1 fuppofe, that you, like thofe of your countrymen, 
whom I have had the pleafure to know here, have, to your lofs, a 
way of reading, by which a great deal of the beauty of antient 
poetry, I mean its harmony—=a. principal conftituent of all poetry— 
is deftroyed; merely from the want of that attention to quantity, 
which ycu doubtlefs beftow in reading the verfes of your own poets, 
And ‘inthis unreafonable practice you are more or lefs countenan- 
‘ced by the,generality of my own countrymen; by all, I believe, 
who have not liftened.to the doétrine of Mekerchus—the great amr 
baffador of a little-ftate. Such pieces, indeed, as that to which we 
were, alluding, though they are not written in. poetical language— 
and are therefore, by their author, called /ermoni propiora—are 
yet written in hexameter ;.and might, with proper attention to 
quaatity, be read, every line of them, as. paflable verfes of that 
meafure. But, according to your way Of reading, you feem not 
to allow that there is any word. in the Greek or Latin languages, 
which Cconftitutes a fpondee, anapeft, or iambus; or, in fhort, any 
foot ending in a lpng fyllable : for, as far as I can obferve, you have a 
rage for trocheeizing and da¢tylyzing every thing; that.is, you 
trocheeize every diffyllable without exception ; and daétylize every 
trifyllable, whofe penultimate is fhort; whether anapeft, tribrachys, 
or:amphimacer ; carrying the fame tmclination to the polyfyllables 5 
never pronouncing two long fyllables together; and ending every 
word invariably. fhort, ‘Thus, in the line I repeated, there are no 
lefs than fix diffyllables; of which but one, unfortunately, is a 
trochee ; and, confequently, that is the only one you pronounce 
properly, making trochees of all-the reft: though three of them, 
ibam, facra, ficut, are {pondees ; ; one, via, an iambus; and one a 
pyrrhic, meus; and I did no more nor lefs than pronounce them 
fo. , Of the laft, indeed, the pyrrhic, meus, ending, as it does, 
fhort, I allow that you might make a tolerable hand ; if it had had 
the -good fortune to be preceded by wt as a monofyllable; and 
might twang off the daétyle and fpondee at the end, wt meus cf 
mos, currently enough, like Di quoque Jylwas : but, the ut being 
unluckily ftuck to fc, a fpondee is formed ; and whenever a pyrrhi¢ 
is preceded by a fpondee, or an anapeft, or any other word ending 
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83 Metronarifior. 
(as it muft in hexameter) with. a long fyllable, it is impoflible for 


you, until you get rid of a bad habit, to pronounce it rightly. For 
do you not make the fame cacophony with pede in this, yerfe—> . 


© Abfentis rdna pullis vituli pede preffis ?’ 


though not deficient in melody, when properly pronounced + ‘the 
termination with a pyrrhic before a. fpondee being ‘to be foutid 7 in 
the moft polifhed poems ; as in the Georgics, where we find— "” 


‘ ViGor equus, fontefque avertitur et pede terra. 
Crebra ferit; 


the latter part of which verfe too, a nin fllabte outiebtnag ys a pyr- 
rhic, you would read well. And indeed fo you ought} as fonte 
amends for the ftrange mifconception, which, according to your 
cuftom, you muft give in the beginning, to a hearer unacquainted 
with the verfe ; who would fuppofe you to be {peaking—inftead of 
a victorious ‘horfe—of fome mild and juft conquering hero ; for 
you would pronounce it—//ifer eguus—two trocheés. The” lat- 
ter part, I fay, you would read well, becaufe the pyrrhic is pre- 
ceded by a monofyllable. _ But, had the: verfe ended—as_ it might 
harmonioufly have done—thus, crebra ferit pede terram, I have a 
mott violent fufpicion that you would be quite thrown out. Little, 
however, I muft confefs, is loft’ by fuch errours in reading the fer- 
moni propiora, where no great harmony is aimed at by te poet. 


ot 





“But the cafe is very different in reading Homer and Virgil ; and, 


particularly, the very beautiful odes of our author ; every meafure 
of which is, I apprehend,’ more or lefs lamed by you ; the fapphic, 
perhaps the leaft, becaufe it ends with, what are your favourite feet, 
a daétyle and-two trochees : and though it begins’ with a trochee 
too, yet that trochee muft be followed by an ugly fpondee, in which 
of courfe you muft be wrong. . Nay, this beginning trochee muft 
prefent itfelf handfomely, without a monofyllable for its firft mem- 
ber, or you will not admit it. How do you begin the fecond ode ? 
Do you not fay— Fam satis? Now if Fam satis be right in the firft 
line, the two Yollowing fhould begin with Grandinis and Dextéra : 
but I know that in thefe-werds you fhorten the fecond fyllable, and, 
to the death of all‘ harmony—by your beloved dadtylization—the 
third alfo! In the afclepiad.meafure—Mecena; atavis edite regibus 
——you feem-to-halve the matter: {poiling only the moloffus and 
anapeft at the beginning, becaufe they | terminate with long fyllables ; 
and pronouncing rightly the two daétyles with which. it concludes 
—unlefs indeed they be fplit into three fuch words as dulce’ decus 
meum : when, inftead of two daétyles, you read them—though the 
firft alone is fo—as_ three trochees.’ ‘From the fame affeétion to 
trochees, you make cruel work with the poet’s own favourite’ mea- 
fure, called, after him, Horatian, as well as Alcaic; where’ the 
fpondee' (or iambus) and the bacchius are fure--becaufe they -are 
feet 
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feet ending long—to be twifted by you to diflocation ; for, inftead 
of faying, 48 you thoti'd,’ Hide! ut'altz, you fay, Vides ut alta; 
thereby confounding the fénfe too, as there is no fubftantive with 
which alia’ cin agree.” '‘Cicerd, in’ his’ Oratdr, fays-——concerning 
fome cuftomary contractions in the, languge in which he wrote 
« Impetratum eft a confuetudine ut peccare, /uavitatis caufa, liceret,’ 
Now, if a,fimilar plea could be admitted in favour of your cuftom 
of reading ; if any. fuavity of found, any fuccour to the fenfe were 
gained, you might adhere to it, and continue thus finning, againft 
profody at leaft, not only’ with fome’excufe) but even with fome 
fhow, or fome pretence, of grace. Unhappily, neither-to one or 
the other bas. it the fhadow of a title,.For whens, by, this mo 
abominably-abfurd cuftom, you deftroy at once both the found and 
fenfe, you feem to fin merely from a ‘love of the very uglinefs of 
finning ; as the fame.authour fays, in, his Offices, was Cerfar's cuf- 
tom,.in regard to the payment of debts—‘ Tanta, in eo peccandi li- 
bidofuit, ut hoc ipfum eum deleftarat, peceare, etiam fi caufa non 
effet.’) | P. Li. ao iad 


“From this converfation our author was’ led to examifié the 
propriety of the Englifh mode of reading Latin and Greek; 
‘and he adopted the rigid plan of quantity irpreference to any 
other. The effet of this plan will be eafily feen by any one 
who teads a few lines in Homer, Virgil, ‘and Horace, by this 
tri rule: or by an inftance in this book, we may judge in 
fome degree of the new mode recommended— 

‘Ades, Pater Supreme, . 
Thy head with glory beamy ! 
' » With glitter and with names what fuG ! 
Fortuna non mutat genus. 


Lenefque fub noétem fufurri, 
When lads to meet their laffes hurry. 


Mufe, forores Palladis, lugent, 
And, § Murder’d Metre !” {wells their loud lament, 
Poover usw of TAXES, BX ATPAAEIG;g— 
They tread, for firm ground, on the flippery ice, 
“Ovrog xpectioros cor” avnp, | 
He whom the world fhould moft revere, 


"Ocris adixsicbat rrr’ emoratai Bootwr, 
Nor is to Wrath entic’d, or quits his godlike tone, 


Zw Ty dingiw yop, wey’ ekeoTs Ppovery, 
And force united dare, tho’ earth and hell combine ! 
To jog thro’ life with glee, this maxim 4x upon—-~ 
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5 ef Tony exovres orpay » YyivwcMomey, . 
Or as '# pifnple flight what is in trutha' wen, 9 
‘i Aan” er’ aandng % Boorae Tapous— $ Ae 
“Wile‘is indeed the child that knows it Own pappa. 
Es oot yevouto mapbevos, earn TE Kat TEE, - 
I'd envy.not.or Perfia’s king, or emperor of China, 
. Andes Qiroiy: nae Onuotady Epaoras TB Move Tey, ) 
© roufe ! and rid yourfelves of faults, that do fo clofely twine tye ! 
Impune quidvis facere;! munus regium— . 
So Memmius:cry’d-of old, but wifer times may comes 


Heroes ! ‘beforé this truth, how’ faints your faded ray—~ 
Nifi utile eft quod facifus,’ ftulta eft Gloria?” Pp, 39.° : 


' That this plan may be purfued in England, .is proved-by 
experience. . Yor-— ives 


¢ f have feen’ (fays the author) ‘ a boy under twélve years of age, 
who had been taught at home to read his Homer and Virgil in this 
manner; and in each of them‘he could get a very good leffon with- 
eut ever making a fingle errour im regard to quantity; » This led 


_ him to the fame attention to every one of the Hotatian ‘meafutes ; 


in which,..as .jt.was very eafy for any boy, to: bey she. vas equally 
perfect: He had been acquainted indeed at the fame time, left the 
fhould be.punifhed afterwards, for doing right, with our ufual man- 
ner of reading; which, from the great pleafure and the beauty 
that he found in the contrary practice, he held in high derifion, 
Yet upon being fometimes bid to read fo, that by proving the bad 
he might hold faft tq. the good ; and being reminded that thefe new- 
fangled notions, as they may be called, though they are really old 
ones, would not be tolerated in our public fchools, he could read 
as badly, when he chofe it,. as the firit. mafter of the firft {chool in 
Great Britain ; or, at leaft, as badly as the mafter reads to his boys, 
or lets them read to him, whatever he may be pleafed.to do in pri- 
vate. Quyr youngfter could even bring himfelf to fay—though. he 
could not help laughing — Tete «- 

ae rw: ot ale a 

an yepeann yipeta Zeus.” P. 37. 

To give rules for.quantity; is the intention of our profodies. 
Thefe rules fhould be obferved in practice. For the doubtful 
quantities, wer muft ftudy-verfe; but if we read thefe vertes 
without ¢egarding quantity ftrictly, the trué quafitity will not 
be learned; and in profe, we fhall offend like the mafters of 
the great fchools. But to keep boys to this true quaptity, is 


: ‘ i 


_am arduous tafk; anda flip would be eafily noticed by a boy. 


Hence webelieve the mafters rather rejoice at the- prefent 
mode, which -is' a gover to. their indolence.. In profe, cano 
gnd cano are pronounced alike, as are alfo malo and malo; and 
' 7 the 
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the fame happens to. the nominative and ablative fingular of 
the firft declenfion; but if our aurhor’s mode were adopted, 
thefe differences miaft be noted in reading: and to offend 
againft them, would be_a greater fault than an oceafional flip 
in the pronouncing of a proper name. : 

To make this mode eafy in heroic verfe, it is recommended 
to confidey it as compofed of anapefts, ‘and not daétyls ; by 
which means we fhould certainly get rid of matty faults, into 
which we fall from our daétylifing mode of fpeaking in the 
vernacular tongue. “This confideration too will lead us to the 
propriety of examining, with greater-accuracy, the true read- 
ing of lyric poetry, in which we do not every. where agree 
with our author; but, notwithftanding at times the quaint- 
nefs of his ftyle, the pleafure'which we have received, and 
the many ingenious hints fcattered through the whole book, 
encoutage us to recommend it ro all our readers of tafte in 
claflical literarure. . 





A Treatife upon the Law of Ufury and. Annuities by Francis 
Plowden, of the Middle Temple, Barrifier at Law. 8ve 
9s. Boards. Butterwotth...1797- | or? 


THE fubject-matter of this treatife is importantlv connect- 

ed with the prefent ftate of fociety, and has attracted the 
laudabie folicitude of the legal and equitable departments of 
Britith jurifprudence. 

In times when the advantages of extenfive commerce havé 
been little underftood, and when men of philofophical or re- 
ligious abftraction pronounced, with oracular confidence, 
maxims to govern the: bufy intercourfe of life, it was not 
{urprifing that any’profit fought to be acquired by pecuniary 
loans, fhoyld have beeti regarded as prepoftetous, or branded 
with the moft difhonourable appeliations ; hence the quibbling 
fophiftry with which this fubje& is difcuffed, even by the fa- 
gacious Ariftotle; and hence the fietce declamatory invectives 
againit ufury, which abound in the writings of the fathers in 
the early chriftian church. ‘The different habits and commer- 
cial purfuits of the modern world have tendered it negeflary 
to difcard the réveries of the philofophets and fchoglmen, who 
have argued and fulminated againft. the. praftice of lending 
money for gain ;,and, indeed, fome fpeculators have plaufibly 
maintained the abfurdity and impolicy of any legal interference 
with refpect to the terms of pecuniary negotiations. 

Between the two extreme opinions,.our legiflature, has adopt- 
eda cautious medium:+—in regulating the rate of intereft, ‘it 
has endeavoured at’ onde to check the encroachments of ava- 
rice, and to favour the eaters and the enterprile of ieni i 
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By the annuity aét, it has to a certain degree protected the 
diltreffed and the inexperienced ‘borrower from the harpy 
fangs of the nefarious money-jobber. , An acquaintance with 
the leading cafes which have been judicially decided under 
thefe ftatutes, and the principles by whith the determinations 
of thofe cafes have been avowedly regulated, is therefore highly 
important to the community. i thoes, 

As an author, Mr. Plowden has, on feveral occafions, been 
refpetably diftinguifheds. and. we do not think his reputation 
will be leflened by the prefent treatife. Mr. Plowden traces 
the hiftory of ufury from its, earlieft period, and difcovers 
much learning, and induftry, of refearch into the various opi~ 
nions which have been held by different writers on the moral 
part of the fubje&. . ‘The rel of the work is more ufefully 
occupied by a correct.and well artenged ftatement of the prin- 


cipal decifions of our courts in queftions of ufury and annui- 
tics, with fuitable comments. : 





— 


The Sea-fick Minfirel; i Maritime Sorrows: A Poem, in 
Six Cantos. 410. .5s. Boards. R. White.- 11796. . 


S! vis me flere, fays Horace,—if, you will make your readers 

weep, —you muft weep firft yourfelf. . By .a parity of rea- 
foning, this author feems to have concluded that it you want 
to make your readers fick, you muft be fick yourfelf firft; and 
having experienced the qualms and: queafinefs of fea-ficknefs, 


he very generoufly does his beft to communicate the fame 


agreeable fenfations to his readers. ‘There is novelty at leaft 
in the defign: and for the goodnels of the execution- we our- 
felves can anfwer, probatum ¢ff, The colouring is, fo vivid, 
and the images fo appofite to. the occafion, that thofe who have 
any bowels, cannot but find then moved— , 


¢ O hand a vafe—alas, alas, too late, 





a a fluice prevails, 
The world is delug’d, fponges, mops, and pails,’ 


Such are our author’s clegant exclamations; for we entreat 
the reader to’ be affured that there is no fine-drawn allegory or 
ee turn in the title ; real vulgar fea-fickneds is z fub- 
ject of this poem. me 3 . 

Along with this whimfical mock-heroic, is introduced, for 
we dannot’ fay conneéted, a great deal of extraneous matter, 
chiefly relative to fubjeéts of talte and the fine arts. Our 
chief ‘painters are briefly characterifed. Mr. Knight, the au- 


thor of the Landfcape, is attacked in fome of his a 
ee ut 
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but the minftrel’s moft: formidable ftri@tures.are. beftowed on 
Mr. Bromley, author° of’ a hiftory.of the,fine arts, whofe re- 
fentment.cxprefied againft the royal-academicians, is declared 
to be the occafion of this indignant fatire; L39.%5 dat? 
+ Of *the*writer’s criticifm we fhall give a {mall {pecimen. 
We cannot fay much in favour of the general merit.of the 
‘poem. - It is without plan, obfcure, and carelefs, to a.degree 
of flovenlinefs ; and we no not mean it as an excufe, when we, 
fay;the author probably could write better if.he would take 
more pains— ; 
i + A Cofway’s fervour, chain’d to fathion’s fize,. 
— at reftraint, and with the boldeft vies. 
he groups of Rigaud nervoufly combin'd, 
Difplay extenfive difcipline of mind 
See Wheatley form’d by polith of the town, 
Make rural {cenes, the golden age, his own : 
And Weftal), playful in Idalian groves; 
Difport with Venus, neftle with her doves ; 
Then borne exulting on a fteed of fire, 
To greater deeds—Miltonic flights, afpire. . 
Yet Bromley hors’d upon a broom eflays, 
With wizard wit to worry plum’d R. A’s. 
Thy colours, Zoffanij! propitious fave, . 
The actor’s fleeting graces from the grave, 
Intrepid Northcote, with afpiring foul, 
Pants for expreflion, and attains the goal. 
Obferving Smirke, replete with comic Wiles, 
With foftnefs irritates, with truth beguiles,’ 
A rugged Barry, by ambition ftung, 
The wary Greek’s reluétant bow had ftrung: . 
While modeft Stothard’s temper’d {weetnefs charms, 
Winds round the heart, and without effort warms. 
Yet baleful Bromley, like a moon-ctlf {cowls, 
And inward burns to drug their birth-day bowls.’ p, 36. 








Proje for a perpetual Peace. A Pribsfpbicel Effay. .By 
Emanuel Kant, Profeffor of sar ig at Konig/berg. Tranf- 
lated from the German, 8vo. 15. 6d. Vernot and Hood. 1796, 


HIS work, fo much celebrated on thé continent, ‘at laft 
makes its appearance in an Engiith drefs : and though the 
temper of our country is not very favourable to “ dif- 
cuflions, we are perfuaded that there are ftill left. among us 
men of candour and enlarged minds, who can read, without 
flying into a paffjon, the theory of a philofopher enjoying the 
atronage of one of the moft defpotical courts in Europe. 


o fuch men we recommend the work before "us, not only 
becaule 
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becaufe the fubje& is highly worthy of their attention, but. 
becaufe they may hence form fonie judgment of a man-whofe 
writings make an zra inthe philofophy of Germany. To the 
Reevites, the Painites, in fhort to all'men who have formed 
themfelves into clubs in this kingdom “for the perfecution: of - 
political opinions, bylaw, ‘by clamour, ‘by fafhion, or by any 
other mode whatfoever, this-book can offer no attraction ; he 
who withes to’read it with profit, maft come to it with an im- 
partial mind,—he-muft come to it with a partion of the fame 
{pirit with which it was dictated. 

Many have been the projects for perpetual peace. So wee | 
the better for ‘human natures. They prove that the glory ac- 
quired by war is faétitiou’s ;.and, by the continuation of thefe 
efforts, we may reafonably prefume that mankind will in time 
be wife enough ‘to fee that'war is folly. Every religious man 
knows that it is founded‘upon wickednefs : and a greater ob- 
jet of commiferation cannot prefent icfelf, than the fight of 
two chriftian nations thronging to their places of worfhip on 
a faft day: when in the act ot deploting their fins, one of 
them certainly, perhaps both, are guilty-of duplicity in the fight 
of God.’ For -the fin of continuing in an unjuft war is greater 
than all their other faults ; and there could-not be a war with- 
out an aggreflor.. At the fame time we do not think that the 
firft attack of one nation is a fufacient excufe for the other, 
which without mercy retaliates ; retaliation. isa word not to 
be ufed by a chriftian king, or people ; and it ought to be im- 
prefied on chriftian cabiyets, that every-life loft. beyond abfo- 
lute neceflity, js murder, not in the poor. foldier who com- 
mitted it, but in the wretch who in cool blood advifed his fo- 
vereign, or the people, to fuch an act of wickednefs or bar- 
barity« 

The preliminary articles laid down by Kant for a perpetual 
peace, are as follows — 

“¢-'No treaty of peace fhall be efteemed valid, on which is aeily 
réferved matter for future war. 

'¢ Any ftate, of whatever extent, fhall never pafs under the’ do- 
minion of another ftate, whether. by inheritance, exchange, pur- 
chafe, er donation. ° ‘ 

* Standing armies (miles Petpetuns ) fhall in time be totally abo- 
lithed. 

* National debts fhall not be contracted with a view of main- 
taining the interefis of the ftate abroad. 

. * No ftate fhall by force interfere with either the conftiition or 
government of another fiate. 

‘ A ftate. hall not, during war, admit of ‘hoftilities of a nature 
that would rendex reciprocal confidence in a fucceeding peace im- 


pofible fuch as employing affailins (percufores), poifoners ef 
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sUnderseagh of thefe. heads; 4 are 2 -wery good ae but 

many of our readers will be fartledwith.our avthor’s, firit 
requifite for the government of'ftates. Nay, if the author were 
an Englifhman, we do not ksow whether he would be fafe 
from th & wifdom or. the| folly of fome of our attorney+gene+ 
tals. We, who think that/the diétum of an attorney -generaly 
that there has been a conflitution in England ever lince the 
time of. Julius @zefar, and.the dictym of Thomas Paine that we 
have no conftitution at all,, are equally Jibels again{t common 
fenfe, fee nothing in the following paragraph which is incon- 
fftent with; the {pirit of our conftitution, , At the fame time 
we muft warn our readers that the word ‘ republican’ does not 
in Germany convey the precife idea which it doesin England: 
for to:a German.ail Englifhmen are republicans, and,a Jimit-- 
ed kingly power is not inconfiftent with the theory of a repub- 
lican government. 


¢ The civil conftitution of every ftate ought to be republican, 

‘ The only conftitution réfultiag from the idea of the focial com- 
pact, upon which every good leviflation of a natiotr ought to be 
founded, is a republican conttitution, It is the only one eftablithed 
upon principles compatible with, firft, the liberty of all the mem- 
bers of a fociety in the quality of men ; fecond, with the fub- 
miffion of all to.a common legitlation, as fubje@s ; and third, with 
thé right of equality, which all fhare as members of a ftate. This 
then is the only conftitution, which in refpect of right ferves for a 
primitive bafis to all civil conftitutions; it remains now to be fhewn, 
whether it alfo is the only one that can lead to a perpetual peace.’ 
P. 135 


Some other definitive articles are laid down, and a federa- 
tion of ftates is propofed. In the difcuffion of this queftion 
all the folemn trifling of Grotius, Puffendorff, and Vattel, is 
treated with deferved contempt, as founded upon the folly of 
diplomatical pretenfions: From the requifites laid down, it is 
evident that this perpetual peace is not likely to take place i in, 
our days: yet if the chriftian religion did not teach us that it 
will happen in a future generation, the hiftory of mankind 
gives us fome grounds for believing that there is a tendency 
to this defirable event. 

Some admirable obfervations are made on the folly of fepa- 
rating politics from morality: and the intriguing politician, 
under which clafs we fear are ranged moft of the ftatefmen 
of modern times, will fee with pain that philofophy is pPPing 
the foundation of his deteftable art. The lawyers who read 
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this work, fhould,. if they feel any indignation againft the 
writers recolleét "that the Iawyérs on the ‘continent are evi- | 
dently r meant in the following defeription 3 for, abroad, law is a 

lexed, intricate fcience, dealing ‘in hard names, chiefly 

n.~ The pleadings are rot intelligible, except ‘to men of 
the’ eepatty a plain thought, which might’ be expreffed' int five 
words, is ettended: through half a rca fheets of paper : 
fenfe is out of the queftion, every thing is determined'by ‘pre- 
cedents’: a ‘caufe ‘may ‘be fo perplexed that it fhall het 
years before it comes to a'decifion; and a poor man datitfor 
venture upon‘a procefs. With this remark in view,’ allwho 
are acquainted with the continent will fee with what propriety 
its lawyers are reprobated. ©). 


. > a] 


“€ $0 ‘far from poffelfing this practical fcience which. they Doaft of, 
thefe expert politicians ‘have only the cupning of bufineds ; folely 
occupied in flattering, the ruling. power, | becanfe their perfonal in- 
tereft is benefited by it; they facrifce the nation, “and, would (if 
they were able) fubvert the whole world. This is what happens 
to all: lawyers -by profeffion, who are not occupied:in Je n. 
Without reafoning upon the laws; they-are obliged to execute them ; 
the‘laft:which appear then are always the beft to them,.and nothing 
¢an induce them to‘ deviate from the mechanical:order to which 
they are accuftomed. Neverthelefs, the facility * which. they: have 
acquired of adapting themfelyes to all circumftances, infpires 
them with the vanity. of believing that they can likewife judge of 
the univerfal principles of right. and of government. 

: ¢ The multiplicity of their conneétions caufes them to acquire 
the knowledge of a great number of men, and they take this know- 
ledge for that of man; though’ it is very different, “and though, to 
obtain the latter, it is neceflary to contemplate man-and his facul- 
ties inva more elevated point of view. Proud. of their fpirit of ob- 
fervation, do they:-afpire to civil and public right? ‘They will be 
able to carry: thither only the fpirit of chicane; they will apply-their 
mechanical mode of proceeding even there, where defpotic Jaws 
have no exiftence, and where reafon tolerates no other conftraint 
than that of a legal liberty, ‘the fole and only. foundation of a‘con- 
ftitution which can guarantee, right. . Upon this the practitioner in 
the law reetts very little ; he fancies himfelf able to fetch ‘his no- 
tions. from EXPETIENCE ; and, without having need of principles of 
reafon, he applies to the ‘conftitutions which have hitherto paffed 
for the beft, though they are alnioft ‘all contrary to right, to obtain 
the idea of the beit pofible conftitution,” x. 52. | 
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A i> art of the Suffering of..T. F, Palmer, and W. fy ae | 
during a Pyage.to New, South Wales;.1794, on board the Sur prife 
Tranfport,. By the Rev. Thomas Fyfte Palmer; late of Queen's 
__ College, Cambridge.’ Sve. 15,64. Robinifons. 1797, 


HE reports which had been circulated. injurious to.the. charac 
_*,,,ter of \Mr,» Palmer, .rendered this -juftification neceflary. If 
the narrative be true (and, we have yet met with no contradi@tion 
of it),. it exhibits inftances of. brutality on.the part of the captain, of 
the veffel, which fill the mind with an indignation, beyond the pow- 
er of expreffion. -It refts with him to explain whether he acted. thus 
of himfelf, and therefore may plead the impulfe of his own 'difpofi- 
tion; of, whether he was fet on by others to embitter the Kitreriips 
of his paffengers in this uncommon degree, by the temptation of a 
reward which he had not the virtue to reject. | 


Ti houghes on a fure Method of annually reducing the Notiena! Debi : 


of :Great-Britain, without ‘impofing additional Burdens upon the  .~ 


People; and which at the fame. Time will: tend to diminifi the 
Number of Poor Perfons, and gradually annihilate the Poor-Rates. 
By Matthias Koops; E/qs') 8v. 1s.6d. Symonds. | 1796, 


Like moft other thoughts on the fame fubjett, not worth ‘a far- 
thing; though by the author's plan of univ erfal tontine, and gene- 
ral annuity, government is, at the ‘end of fifty-one years, to gain the 
net fum of 45537 69,31 1h, 4. 


Difes ‘tatio de Rebus-geftis et Eloquentid Gulielmi,.Pitt, et bode Repub- 
- licd-ab co.tum Pace tum Bello.adminifratd. 


A Differ tation on the Servicesiand the Eloquence of William Pitr, 
and onthe A&s of his-Adminifiration doth in’ War and heer 
gto, ‘2s. Cadell and Davies. 1797. | * 


“This Latin effufion ‘feems to be the work of fome young colle- 
gian, who blindly admires the fuppofed ability of which he isan in- 
competent judge. He declares himfelf to be’ wholly uninfuenced 
by the {pirit of pe party ; while every page of the pamphlet’ tends to 
the eftablifhmient of a contrary fuppofition, ~ * 

* . When the minifter was placed at the head of the ftate, he found 
it (fays this declaimer) , bleeding with the. wounds infli€ted by the 
American war’ a war which had. reduced the Britifh commerce to 
the verge of ruin, “and, among other misfortunes, had nearly overs 
whelmed public credit. He directed his fagacity. and wifdemn to the 
arduous tafk of remedying thefe evils ; and.fuccefs attended his ef- 
forts. The fuccefs, however, of which this writer fpeaks, refulted 
from a feries of peace; and was fo far from being promoted by the 
object of his falfe panegyric, that it was obftru¢ted and retarded by 
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a track fo beaten. 
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the fchemes of the. premier, bY his ufelefs armaments, and extravas 
gance of expenditure. 

The condué of Mr. Pitt in the outfent war (equally unjuttifiable 

with the American war, and much mofe pernicious) is pompoufly 
blazoned, but without regard to truth of colouring; and the delay 
of peace is attributed to the feverity of fate, not to the real and 
immediate caufe. _ 

The Latinity of this pamphlet is not defpicable ; but it is not re- 
‘commended. by force or elegance. 2 


Publicola. A Sketch of the Times and prevailing Opinions, fron’ Oe 
Revolution in 1800, to the prefent Year 1810. Addreffed tothe 
People of England, and now firft tranflated ‘eh the Ruffian Copy. 
Sve. 435. Wright. 


his manner of writing hiftory (if it may be fo called) has fome 
advantages to the writer. He may range at Pleafure through the 
regions of fiction ; and he may give a plaufibility to his infinuations, 
Which it will not be eafy ferioufly to refute. But unlefs he brings 
as much wit as-wifdom into the compofition, it will in general ex- 
‘hauft' the patience of the reader, before he has come to the conelu- 
fion, and found out the drift of the whole. | Various methods have 
been lately adopted to reprefent reformation of every kind as-¢on« 
nected with dangers ‘The prefent effort is one.of them. We are 
led through reforms to a revolution, refembling that of France, with 
all its canfequences: and an opportunity is taken to exhibit fome of 
the leading characters of the prefent day, who are enemies to war and 
corruption, as therefore friends to the French and.to a revolution. 
Whether all this be fair, is a queftion the author has not afked, and 
which he may think jt rude if we were to anfwer. —Itis, however, 
more ftriétly within the limits of our province to.fay that he eyin- 
ces confiderable talents sand if we'are not charmed with his princi- 
pies, we have derived fome amufement from his detail ef the pro- 
grefs of a revolution, though too abfurd in its kind to deform the 
znnals of a nation of rational creatyres. 


Three Letters addreffed to the People of Great Britain on the Failure 
of the late Negociation. Including a few Hints on the ConduG 
proper to be adopted in the prefent Situation of Ateirs: Sv, 15, 
Jordan. 1797- We: 
‘After a_review of the late negotiation for peace, straw up with 

a confiderable portion of candour, the writer of thefe letters urges 


the people to infift onan immediate peace, as the only remedy for 
the many political évils we labour under. « He queftions the fince- 


rity and patriotifm of the miniftry, and, without entering into -the 
caufes of the war, contends that a mece/Jary war ought to end, when 


the neceflity which gave it birth, ceafes. Thefe topics are enforced 
by the ufual arguments ;,and much novelty is not to be expected in 


A Narrative 
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A Narrative, of the Revolt and Infurre&ion of the French Inhabitants 
’ in the [land of Grenada, By an Eye-Witnefs. Sve. Vernor of, 8 
Hood. 1795. 


In ‘a former number we noticed a publication on 1 the fame 5 ab. 
ject by a Grenada planter *.—This pamphlet is on the oppofite fide 
of the queftion, aud feems to be intended as a defence of the go- 
vernor and prefident. It however throws no new light on the facts); 
and the conclufion to be deduced from both pamphlets is, that. our 
own valuable Weft India poffeffions, and the property of the plant- 
ers have heen fhamefully facrificed tothe vifionary Propet of con- 
quering Sz Domingo. 


A Letter to the Richt. Hon. William Curtis, Lord Mayor’ of ihe P, 
of London, on the National Debt and Refources of Great Britain’; 
inter/perfed twith Obfervations Financial, Commercial, and Polit; 
cal: and in Reply to Paine’s’* Decline and Fall of ' the’ Englif 
Syftem of Piidnie. "By Simeon Pope, of the Stock Exchange, 
Gent, $v.’ 25. Stockdale.” 1796. 


Simeon Pope, Gentleman, of the Stock Exchange, is in a violent 
paflion againft citizen Thomas Paine: but in the midft of his pat- 
fion,he can hardly find words ftrong.enoygh to panegyrife the king 
and’ W’. Curtis, once lord mavor of London. As few people out 
of the Stock Exchange are likely to afk for the work, we will’ give 
an extract or two, to fhow our author's ftyle and manner of reafon- 
ing— 


‘ As it will ippear, ‘T flatter myfelf,“from the foregoing authentic 
ftatemenits, that the ftrength, optilence'and commerce of the coun- 
try aré nearly doubled finée the acceffion of his prefent majefty to 
the throne, that his reign’ properly confivered and compared, may 
be juftly pronounced the moft protpercnn: of any in the Britith an- 
nals,” Pp. "33." 

Every thing fourithes at prefent in England, according to our 
gentleman’ s account of it: and it is unlucky for him that a faux pas 
lately in the bank fhould have overthrown ave of his moft folid ar- 
guments— 

‘ I have before mentioned that sticuletiag {fpecie inftead of being 


contracted, has been more than adequate for general: ufes. . Ie 
may be aiked, where refts the fuperflux? I anfwer at the Bank of 


England.’ P. 49. | 
After many oahing encomiums on the bank, we meet with the fol- 
Jowing affertion~— » 7 


‘ That the bank never exceéds the bounds of prudence in its 





ee 


* See Crit, Rev. New Arr, Vo!. XIX. p. 215. 
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decency, ‘propriety, and eloquence. The topics infifted on are, 
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“tranfa@ions, may, to a moral certainty be concluded, from. the 


confideratior, that its. direction is compofed of 24 men, eminently 
diftinguifhed Ser wealth and character. : 
‘ Such men having moft at ftake from their immenfity of com- 


‘mercial connection, muft neceffarily be fuppofed to view with an 


inquifitive eye, and to weigh with the moft fcrupulous judgment, 
every matter that can poflibly affect the intereft of the bank. —From 
a principle of felf-prefervation, therefore, as well as of public inte- 
gritv, the direétors would indifputably be the firft to give the alarm, 
were they to’difcovér the moft diftant {ymptoms of a decline in the 
national firm. Hence an actual infolvency, or even an approach 
towards-it, is not to be conceived, confiftent with any known prin- 
ciple of reafon, prudence, or common fenfe, by which a moft 
opulent body of individuals can be actuated.—To i imagine, in fhort, 
that fuch men-will either open a door to their own ruin, or fuffer 
the public intereft,-as well as their own fafety, to be undermined 
by a concealment of circumftances, is the groffeft abfurdity ima- 


ginable.’ Pp, 53. 


Of the two publications from citizen Paine and gentleman Pope, 
circumftances are certainly in favour of the former: and though we 
e the gentleman the fuperiority over.the citizen in moft of his 
data, and think very unfavourably of the citizen’s reafoning, we 
mutt confefs that in the latter point the-citizen is fuperior to the 


gentleman, r 


‘ Thoughts on National Infanity. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1797. 

National infanity, according to this author, is vifible, when the 
majority of a-nation difcover a total ignorance of their own real 
advantage, — when they manifeft an extreme incapacity.of reafon- 


ing concerning it with any juftnefs or accuracy, — when they plunge 


headlong into meafures highly pernicious or deftru€tive,—and when ' 
they liften to no rational remonftrances upon the fubjeét, He brings 
various inftances from the hiftory of this country : and, according 
to his definition. of national infanity, he might have brought the 


‘whole hiftory of other countries. But this way of condemning na- 


tions in the lump, is fomewhat unfair; and the prefent fituation of 
this country is too ferious for wit, even if the author. pofleffed 
any. a , ; 
An Appeal to the Moral Feelings of Samuel Thornton, Rowland Bur= 
don, Hawkins Brown, Efgrs. and to every Member of the Hou/e 
of Commens who confcientioufly fupports the prefent Adminifiration. 
In a Letter to William Wilberforce, He Sv. 15. Johnfon. | 
1797+ 
An appeal. to the moral feelings, ta! _reafon, humanity, sid 
confcience, will not, we hope, be in vain. It is here made with 
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the génefal fate of the country, and the fupport givén by . thofe 
whom the author terms the eoa/eientfous part 2 the Houfe of comi- 

mons;-to the minifter in'the queftions of parliamentary refer; ahd 
the juftice and the expediency of the prefént war. -We recominend 
this letter to thofe for whom it is intended; and; if they deferve the 
favourable charaéter' ties author we _ wes. wilt Ser it 
with indifferentes: > 


A Particular Account gf the late Ouerages at Lyna and Ve, 
being a Pofifcript to the App al t Popular ry a inf Kid. 
tapping and Murder. By ‘ohn Tialeoal 8uo, 64. J j ord 1796, 
The freth attempts which have been made, to difperfe or maltreat 

Mr. Fheltwail’s audlences, in défiance of all principles of otder'in fo- 

ciety, ofalllaw, and wetiay furely add, ofall ke nf, common oracquir- 

ed, havé o€¢afionéd this narrative as a pottfcript to the 4ppeul, &c, 

It will be read with the fame dnterefty dad excite the fame emotions. 

For our account of the Appeal, (fee. Crit. Rev. New Arr-Vol. 

XVIIL. p. 453+) It appears ‘that the ftupidity of the country ma- 
giftrates ftill impels them to be Mr. Thelwall’s beft friends, to give 
him Celebrity, to-excité cutiofity among the people, and confequent= 
ly to fill his lecture-rooms, 


i ge 3g pap A r leé Afign Babe, ‘a Prat ou Ye Coveted asieMe 
nites a fes ‘Soule curs, le6 Septembre, 1795. Tiré 


rs To Dieas Par M, D’ Ivernois. 


A View Ff the Affignats, and of the State in cuhich the prefent Cons _ 
vention leaves the Finances to its Succeffors, Sept. 6, 1795- * aken 
from theit Debates’ By M, D'Ivernois. 8v0. 


This work cénfifts of two chapters, the firft of which was sti 
ed in M. D'Ivemois’ anfwer to Madame de Staél’s pamphlet 6n 
peace. © Elie author’s inténtion.in both is to predeét the downfall of 
the French finantes } und he felicitates himfelf.not.a lithe upon his 
fuccefs»in irritating fone members of the conventions which he-af- 
fumes asa proof that his caloulations muft be right; and his deduc- 
tions infallible. Almoft a:year, however; has clapted without the 
fulfilment’ Of his ‘predi€tion, which we cannot liélp thinking was 
ye although the ufé he makes of the decrees and regulations adopt- 

the convention ‘will no déubt gaint many converts, who may 
thi that his only error is in fixing the cataftrophe at too neaf a 
period, It, would afford but little entertainment to our readers to 
follow him in his vatious details ; the finances of a nation involving 
a fpécies of arithmetic, uaderftood by very few, and capable of miich 
aifpuite He endeavours, however, to prove that the French have 
loft an anhual income of three hundred and fifty-five millions, be- 
fides the ruin of their fitheries, and other branchés of induftrions 
employment. He propofes that all fales of national property, made- 
during the éxiftence of the coAvention, fliall bé declared nufl “and 

Cait. Rev. Vor. XX, May, 1797. H void, 
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void, and that they fhall immediately reftore the forfeited eftates to 
.the emigrants, retaining only what were formerly,. called national 
domains. Like all advifers on his fide of the quieftion, he. infifts 
/on monarchy as being the cure of all their political évils ; and cone 
cludes in thefe words.—‘ I have afferted in the preceding chapter, 
_ that the invention, of affignats gave birth to the war, and.that their 
deftruétion will bring peace. I have alfo afferted that. the tepublic 
. will perifh as the monarchy did, by the finances, I repeat. thefe 
siete with redoubled confidence, and I appeal to events. .The - 
picture which I have drawn is not a picture of the i anagina tion I 
Have traced it with the pencil of hiftory.’ 


Lettre du Comte D’ Antraigues a M, de L ** C#***, fur PBtat de 
__ la France. 8v0. 15, Dilly. . 1796. 


Letter from the Count: D'Autraigues to M. de L*¥* C*¥***, on the 
State of Frances An 


This is one of the moft im pe lacable enemies to the French revolu- 
tion we have yet met with. othing will fatisfy him fhort of the 
full re-eftablifhment of the ancient régime, which he coritends no 

“man, or fet of men, had a right to alter. 


Les Intéréts de? Angleterre fux la Manitre ‘deve 4 vn a ii 
Révolution de la France. Adreffé au Parlement Astagier ree 
Sve. 1s. Debrett. 


The Interefts of England, refpedting the Mode in whick to French 
Revolution will terminate. Addveffed to the Briti~fi Parliament. 


The produétion, probably, of an emigrant, who affures us that 
death and deftruction muft inevitably follow a peace made with re- 
publican France. 


| Des Effets de-la Violence et dela Modération dans les Affaires de 
France, AM. Malouet. Par M. de Montlofier, Sc. &e, 


Of the Effeds of Vitlence and Moderation in the Affairs of France, 
Be, B80. 15. 6d.” De Boffe. 1796, 


If we “confi dered M. Montlofier as {peaking t the fentiments of his 
brethren in emigration, we fhould congratulate them on the. abate- 
ment of their ancient prejudices, and their having adopted a.greater 
degree of moderation towards the men who at prefent have the Jead 

in France. M. Montlofier is certainly entitled to the charaéter of 
modéré; he entertains juft and proper fentiments of the nature and 
effeéts of violence and moderation ; he ftates with fairnefs | the ef- 
feéts they produced in the courfe of the revolution; and he is con- 
fiftent in hoping that the moderate fytiem will finally prevail, and 
the happinefs and liberty of the French nation be eftablifhed on the 
bafis of humanity and equity, But, like all emigrants, he clings to 
the caufe of monarchy,. and can fee nothing lin, permanent, and 
| fteady 
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fteady in 1 the French’ government, till that be eftablithed. “This, 
merely as ‘matter of fpeculation,‘is fair enough; he has the exam- 
ple of England: béfore-him, which returned to monarchy after a 
(kind of ) republican i intérregnum of nearly twelve years. But he 
appears 'to ‘precipitate a queftion which the French were probably 
never lefs difpofed'to difcufs than at prefent, when they have forced 
almoft every power.’ with which they have been at war, to ackhow~ 
ledge their republic, and accept terms of their diétation. ' When 
their minds are changed; ‘they may probably adopt the /imted rtio- 
narchy here recommended, and which, indeed, had the French 
court been fincere, would have been tong ag0 ‘eftablithed. Asa 
fequel of this pamphlet, the author has publithed— 


Vues Sommaires fur des Moyens de Paix pour la France, pour T Eus. 
Tope, pour es Emigrés, Par M. de Montlofer, ce. &e. 


Summary View of the Means of Peace for France, Europe, and the 
. Emigrants, 8v0.. 15, 6d. De Boffe. 1796... 


In this pamphlet, however, we find. the {pirit of the emigrant re- 
turning in full force, and the author endeavouring to reconcile an 
acknowledgment of the impoffibility of conquering France,. with the 
neceflity there éxifts to ARS on. the war, and not Fife that republic 
to exift. Thinking, as he does, that monarchy alone can eftablifh the 
fyftear of jufticeand humanity,his fentiments are'not incongruous, but, 
like thofe in the former pamphlet, are premature and unfeafonable ; 
nor does he, in. the whole of his production, afford a veafoheble 
ground of hope, even if the coalition of European powers were to 
begin again, and‘retrace their whole progrefs, from the iffuing the 
duke of Brunfwick’s proclamation, to the laft event recorded in the 


gazette. 
POET IC A L, 


The Poet’s Fate, a Poetical Dialogue. . By.George Dyer. 8vo. 
If, 6d. Robinfons. 1797. 


Mr. Dyer, who has frequently made his appearance before the 
public in verfe and profe with fome fuccefs,, affords us another op- 

rtunity of paying a compliment to his‘labours, in a poem contain- 
i vivacity and harmonious verfification. — We cannot fay of Mr. 
Dyer, what Horace afferts of the Greeks, * Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Mufa logni'’? neverthélefs ‘we find many paflages to commend, and 
tiuch fuperior to the gerieral importations from Parnaffus. The 
fubje& of the ‘poent is the neglect of literary charaéters, whom Mr. 
Dyer thinks entitled to a more liberal patronage than hath fallen to 
their lot,—making good’ the ‘Temark of the poet— 


‘ Ploravere Suis non refpondere favorem 
Speratum meritis.’ 


With Mr. 7: we confefs the om not the golden age for au- 
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thors: and it is with forrow we are compelled.to acknowledge an- 
other truth, that the, remunerated Few on reéofd have owed their 
good fortune more to the cowardly fears of their patrons: than to.2 
refpect for genius. A number of names are cited in this poern, to 
prove the inattention of the prea to literary merite—Yet isthe com- 
plaint far from novel; It has been the lamentation of paf times, as 
well as the pre/ent, and will, we fear, coftinue in /eenle  feeulo- 
rum! Men born to titles and fortunes attend: but little to.the- cultiva- 
tion of the mind. Pleafure is the idol to: which they facrifice. 
Philofophy muft ever yield to. TRaFLE, which being more eafily, 
obtained, will confequently monopolife purfnit., PLeasuge is a 
Lavy acceflible on all occafions ; Pu: LosoPuy a coy DAME whofé 
favours ‘are to be gained only by labour and perfeverance.. The 
following fpecimen from, the poem before us will imprefs the teader 
with no unfavoarable opinion of otir author’s poetical execution. 


' “ ¢ The tuneful Dryden, born in happier days, 
Earn’d but fair Ormond’s fmile, and Dorfet’s praife. 
Mark him, who fram’d his eréed to fuit the day, : 

Nor fuffer’d politics to cloud his way, 

‘Now vend diftrefs’d his bare unpolifhi’d line, 
Now courtly bend at adulation’s fhrine ; 
Th odé, play, fatire, try his varying fxill, 
Still poor in purfe, though rich in genits ftill: 
Now jeer’d by lords, now joftled from ‘the pit, 
Prais’d, curs’d, and beaten for another’s wit ; 
While booby critics hoot him to the grave, - 
As traitor, atheift, libertine, and knave,  ” 
At length due honours grace the poet’s duftt 
See Sheffield, noble Sheffield, raife a butt! 
And Johnfon throw’a glory round a hame, 
Already fhining in the rolls of fame!’ Pp, 22. 


Prifon Amufements, and other Trifles :. principally written during 
° Nine Months of Confinement in the Caftleof York. By Paul’ Po-~ 
fitive. 8vo. 45. Boards. Jobmfon. 1797.0 ° | *” 

From the author’s affumed name. (Paul Pofitive) and the motte 
he has adopted, it feems probable that he has.been a patriot in con- 
finement ; but whatever may be ,the warmth .of his patriotic -zeal, 
there is not much fetvour_in his, poetical effufions; they. however 
difcover neatnefs and fometimes elegance of compolition, a merit 
hot infignificant,. confidering the difagreeable circumftances under 
which they were produced. The verfes ‘Qn Moonlight,’ and the 
‘ Bramin,’ are the beft pieces in the volume ; the following lines 
from the Bramin:deferibe a curious but authenticated fact in natural 
hiftory, namely, the fafcimation of birds: by: the eves of the fnake— 

‘ The dazzling beams intoxicate theie fight, | 
They freeze with horror, quiver with delight ; 
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From bough to bough the fluttering victims hop ; 
Then oneby one, entranced and helplefs, drop t 
Linnets and finches perifh in the fnare, 

With many a {weet inhabitant of ‘air 

Why fleeps vindictive thunder in the fkies © - 
When poor, unfriended robin redbreaft dies? 
Thick as in autumn rain the weeping leaves, 
The falling birds the manfter’s maw. réceives: 
Till gorged with faughter, fatiated with prey, 
Slowly he trails his bloated bulk away;  . 
Bnt faint with motion, and with food oppreffed, 
He ftretches all his lazy length to reft.’” Pp. 105. 


A Pofitical Sane Citizen. H. T*** 2, Citizen T** rn *y, 
B.E/q. 4te- 15. 6d, Fry. 1797. 

Waving a politics of the eclogue before us, we acknowledge 
that it poffefles fome humour, fome poetry, and much fre. Had 
there been lefs of the laf quality, we might have received ‘more 
pleafure ; : as for us reviewers, we profefs ourfelves_of no. party,— 
nullius in verbg,—we are confined to no fet of opinions. Avaunt 
prejudices !—amicus Plate, amicus Socrates, /ed magis emica Veri- 
tas. Whethera production iffue from the brain ofa whig or tory, an 
ariftocrat or democrat, we fhall with candour appreciate its value : 
forever yield our -plaudit to virtue and merit, and with-hold it from 
wickednefs and imbecillity, 

The perfonages who principally figure i in this eclogue, we hope, 
do not rife to that exalted {phere of ipfamy in which the fpeeches 
they are here made to utter would feem to place them ; let us allow 
for prejudice, and rather conclude the poet to be a member of the 
vanquifhed party, who invokes the Mufe of gall by way of confo- 
lation for his difappointment. 

In juftice to our obfervations, we felecét a fpecimen of the per- 
formance. 

Citizen T **rn*y, in» anfwer to his republican friend citizen 
H. T***e, thus delivereth himfelf— 


* To thy fuperior geriius, aw’d, I bend, 
And quit for ever relative and friend. . 
Again my fky-blue Myrmidons arife, 

In full review, before my ravith'’d eyes— 

Qn this lov’d theme enamour’d let me dwell, 
Count all their labours, all their prowefs tell, 
And fondty to thy partial ear defcribe 

The zeal and follies of the mongrel tribe. 

I fpoke, and phrenzy kindled at the found, 
And party’s flaming fpitit rag’d around ; 

That fell magician, whofe ‘tremendous power 


Unchains the faries ia their maddeft hour ; 
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Whofe wand, like death, lays all diftinctions low, 
Unlocks the botitichs of domeftic woe, 

Inflames the fiends of anarchy and ftrife, | 

And ftains with deepeft thade the all of life. 
D—Ili—s, the intrepid D—ll—s, rav’d amain, 
But ftill the doughty champion rav’d in vain. ~ 

My fans culottes around the huftings hung, 

And drown’d his periods, ére they left his tongue; 
Staunch to their friend, and by his caufe infpir’d, 
One foul inform’d them, ‘and one demon fir’'d. 
Cc e, of Borough jacobins the boaft, 

And giant A—c—k, in himfelf a hoft, 

Stung by each hoftile vote, with fury burn’d, 
While the throng’ d High-ftreet fourer growls return’d, 
Trade’s fordid habits own’d the genial hour, ) 
And alter’d Nature felt its magic power ; 
Sequefter’d Parfimony learn’d to live, 

And Pride to ftoop, and Avarice to give; 

S——-y his triple-bolted cheft explor'd, © 

And drew, without a figh, its glittering hoard; 

I grafp’d the gold, with felf. applauding grins, © 
And bow’d obfequious to the lord of fkins, 

The ftarch diffenter left the’ unfinifh’d prayer, 

And rent with fhouts prophane the groaning air ; ; 
In vain the folitary fpeaker growl'd, 

Primm miffes wept, and ancient maidens howl’d; 
No crowds betieg’d the conventicle’s door, — 

And ail the pious mummery was o’er.’ P. Se 


Such is the addrefs of citizen T**rn*y, t to whom citizen EH. 
Tee thus reply eth— 


4 Unwearied, refolute, with happieft art, 

And {kill confummate, thou haft play’d thy part ; 

Inceffant toil’d the rabble to bewitch, 

‘To inflame the needy, and to fleece the rich: 

Shed round the poor fanatic’s darkling way 

One glimpfe of reafon, ‘one enlivening ray ; 

Awhile fufpended P——+r’s unmeaning rant, 

M—n’s pert-ineer, and A—y’s holy cant ; 

The trembling faint from H—Il’s mad pulpit led, 

And many a finner fent, undamn’d, to bed. 

But bid, to fools and hypocrites, adieu— 

Far other profpeéts open to'thy view ; 

Far other cares thy lab’ring mind await ; 

A plunder’d people, and a falling ftate. 

From {cepter’d tyranpy what carnage f{prings, 
ey, What devaftation from the pride of kings! 
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By England train ‘'d, and ravenous for prey, 

The Imperial eagle wings his deathful way; 

From his dire beak affrighted regions [Jegions?] fly, 
And trembling nations fhrink, beneath his eye ; 
Hungarian hell-hounds, from their defarts torn, 

With favage howlings wake the ftartled, morn ; 

Climb the fteep mountain, burft the impervious wood, 
And range with horrid joy through fields of blood ; 
Oe’r Europe rolling in his fiery car, 

Aloft, the Britifh Demon founds to war ; 

From the four winds, from Hell’s unfathom’d deep, 
Colleéts the ftorm, and points it where to fweep, 

O hafte, my friend, and join the patriot band, 
- That toil. to refcue an ungrateful land ; 

To pluck from dying Freedom’s latent foes 

The mafk, and give the wearied world repofe; 

To wreft from Vanity its ftars and ftrings ; 

And print on the dull fenfe of doting kings 

Thofe awful leffons, to oppreflors read, 

When Charles expir’d, and wretched Louis bled, 

Yet in thy path. fhall many a thorn be found, 

And legal ruin ftill fhall hover round ; 

Unjuft impeachments, Newgate’s living grave, 

The Tower’s black turrets frowning o’er the wave, 
Thofe felf-devoted democrats await, 

Who, rous’d, and anxious for their country’s fate, 
Unite to diffipate the impending ftorm, | 
By French improvements, and by French reform.’ p. 7, 


After the above quotations, it is an eafy matter to pronounce the 
author of this philippic to be one of the routed phalanx of general 
Thellufon, and who, finding himfelf unable to face the conftitu- 
tional cannon of politics, retires to the defiles of Parnaffus, and en-— 
deavours with poetical grape-fhot to pepper the authors of his dif+ 
¢omfiture ; imitating poor Hudibras in the ftocks, who— 


¢ Cheared up himfelf with ends of verfe, 
And fayings of philofophers.’ 


The Caftle of Olmutz ; @ Poem, infcribed to La Fayette. 40, 
' as. 6d. Kearfley. 1797. 


Unfortunately for the numerous herd of writers of blank verfe, 
they are blind to its difficulties, The trumpet of Milton is not to be 
founded by a dittle puffer ; yet almoft every éyro in poetry wan- 
tonly catches it up at times, to. prove the madnefs of the attempt, 
and expofe the imbecillity of his powers; putting us in, aind of the. 
Irifhman, who being alked if he could play on the viel replied, 
t He Lelieved he could if he were to try.” We ate led to ot fe réflec- 
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tions by the poem before us, which, we are forry, to fay contains 
more tinfel than gold, nore bombaft than fablimity : which, though 
fo eflentially different in their natures, are often miftaken for each 
other :—profeffus grandia, turget. 

We think the author might have nfed a word of more dignity 
for the exordium, than the feeble expletive And. 


.* And is there aught in the concerns of men, 
That calls.each glowing fympathy of foul, - 
And warms it into aétion,.as when virtue, _.- 
Pure as the fount of light, bends her meek head 
Beneath oppreffion, yet in bending fhews 
In its full farce the dignity of man?’ P. 3. 


This paffage is ungrammatical, and redundant, with a confufion 
of imagery ; warming a glowing fympathy, virtue bending her meek 
head, and frewing in its force the dignity of man, detrays fuch a total 
want of judgment as would difgrace a fchool-boy. We forbear further 
quotation from a performance that has nothing to plead in its favour, 
except a /eeming forrow for the fufferings of the unfortunate Fayette. 
Should the author of the Caftle of Olmutz be of any profeffion, we 
would ferioufly.advife him to make that profefion his w#fe, and inftantly 
divorce the Mu/e, who appears to be a very meretricious /ady, and 
from whofe embraces (if we may appeal to the prefent brat) no- 
. thing can be expected but folly and the rickets. 


R ELIOGIOV S 


An Effay on the Philofophy of Chriftianity. Part the Firff. Con- 
taining Preliminary Difquifitions on Power, and Human Prefe- 
“wenée. By Caleb Pitt.’ 12m. 3s. Boards. Gardiner. 1796. 


"This writer means well. Whether he underftands his own writ- 
ings, or has. expreffed himfelf in a manner intelligible to his read- 
erg, we may in.fome degree be able-to determine from the follow- 
ing paffage— 

‘. Power, is in its own nature an actual and pofitive being: and 
ontologically. confidered, is an affeétion of being, next in order of 
nature to extenfion and duration, it-being effential to all actual 
being. ..We are incapable of forming a picturefque conception of 
powcr; nor is it a traafcript by refle€tion from our confcioufnefs : 
but it is, like extenfjon and dyration, a fimple objeft of thought, 
the thought of every one, which ¢an only be fingled out by its re- 
_ lations and accompanying objeéts.’— P.'2. : 





Copan related to that abjlity, and fuitable ¢ircumftances to valua- 
ble opetation,” P, 25. | ’ 


by tet 


© The effentials to the exiftence of power evidently are ability, 
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Letters to William Paley, M.A. Archdeacon of Carlifle, on his 
ObjeMions to c Reform’ in the Re rofentation of the Commons, and 
on his Apology for the Influence of the Crown in Parliament ; being 
StriGures on the Effay upon the Britifh Conflitution introduced i: im 
his Principles of Moral'and Political Philofophy : with an Appen- 
dix. 8vo. 35. fewed. Johnfon. 1796. 


Thefe Letters are written in a very acute and'manly manner, dif- 
play a thorough knowledge of the fubje&, and effectually confute 
the doctrines they -were written to expofe.— Dr. Paley owes a. reply 
to his own repatation, fince affluence of circumftances affords him 
a confcience. 

We forbear to make oxwabs from this publication, the whole 
being entitled to a ferious perufal. 


Od/ervations on the Principles of Chriftian Morality avd the Apofte- 
lic Chara&er; occafioned by Dr. Paley’s View of the Evidences 
of Chrifianity. By the Rev. Peter Roberts, A.M. Sv0, 15. 6d. 
Owen, 1796. 


It is, we believe, agreed on ail hands, that Dr. Paley is a writer 
of great ability; and, though we can by no means afcribe equal 
commendation to his Evidences of Chriflianity, as to his Hore 
Pauling, we yet think his Evidences merit confiderable praife. In 
the fame light they are viewed by Mr. Roberts himfelf, who, not- 
withftanding he beftows this general’ approbation, confiders them as 
entitled but to gzalifed praife. Having plainly ftated the grounds of 
his objeétions, it muft be acknowledged that he fenfibly fupports 
them, though not with the precifion we expected to have feen. 


Seleé&t Effays on Scriptural Suljedts ; viz. 1. An. Inquiry into the 
‘Nature of our Lord’s Prophetic Office. 2. On the Office of the 
Holy Spirit. 3. On the Nature and Defign of the Gofpel Mini- 

Sry. 4. On Fafting. 5. Reflections on the Human Nature of 

Chri. By N. Meredith. 12mo, 25. 6d. Boards. Matthews. 

1796, 

Thefe Effays are calculated for only one clafs of readers. The 
intention of the author to difcriminate exaétly between: the offices — 
of the three perfons in the Godhead, was certainly laudable; and 
all muft agree. with him that the perfons feparating from the church 
of England, on a pretext of greater conformity to its articles, are 
highly culpable in negleéting to addrefs their prayers to the H 
Ghott, and meditating on the appropriate marks of his chara¢ter. 
It is the intention of one eflay to reétify this error: but we cannot 
fay that our author every where -fucceeds in his defign, any more 
than in his refleétions on the human nature of Chrifts It is true 
that in one place he refeues himfelf from the fufpicion of hereiy. * 


' © Thus it appears, from the facred fcriptures, that the fame’ ble: 
ed perfon who was and is God over all; “ by whom,” and * for 
whom,” 
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whom,” are all. things ; for whofe ‘+ pleafure they were created, 
and by whom'they are. held: in-exiftence ; the adoration, of angels! 
-and.the hope of men!.was himdelf a. man, and that in every ftage 
and circumftance of -his life, from -helplefs infancy to maturer. age, 
he actually felt, and was affected, as any other man would have 
felt, had he been in tlie fame ciententhantess: and as free from fin 
as Chrift was.’. Pp. 165. " 


Yet there is danger that in this effay the ftrong Linbatge held - 
upon the humanity may impair the belief of the divinity of Chrift, | 
juft.as the attempt to refcue the character of, the Holy Ghoft from | 
neglect, is not unattended by fome encroachments on the {piritual, 
nature of-the-two other .perfons in the Holy Trinity. The eflay 
on fafting, though recommended by the author’s praétice, is not 
likely. to gain any converts; but.as the whole work ‘ has been for 
fome years a fource of the moft delightful meditation to him,’ and 
certainly manifefts a good temper and difpofition tinétured with a 
fpice of enthufiafm, we may congratulate him that he has been fo 
long fo innocently employed as to himfelf, if not profitably to 


others. 


AM Vindication of the Divine Infpiration of the Holy Scriptures, and 
of the Doétrines contained in them: being an Anfwer to the twe 
Parts of Mr. T. Paine’s Age of Reafox. By Thomas Scott, 
Chaplain to the Lock Hofpital. 13m0, 1s, Jordan. 1796. 


Mr. Paine’s arguments againft the books of Mofes, are anfwer- 
ed.in a plain popular manner; and if the author had ftopped there, 
he would have aéted prudently; but he appears, in fome in- 
ftances, to plunge into the depths of myfticifm.. Thus the victo- 
ries of Jofhua are made to be typical of thofe obtained by. Chrift 
over the enemies of his people : the hiftorical books, notwithftand- 
ing the many difficulties allowed to be in them, are maintained to 
have been written under the fuperintending infpiration of the holy 
fpirit :—the word Satan is {aid to be ufed in various places of the 
Old Teftament: but in this the author takes an unfair advantage of 
his antagonift ; Satan may be ufed in a thoufand places in its pro- 

r fenfe of a@dverfary, Our author ftill maintains that they 
were children flain by the two bears, according to the order of 
Elitha ; we fay, upon the authority of the text, that they were 
men in the vigour of life :—the evangelifts are: faid to have writ- 
ten by the fuperintending infpiration of the holy fpirit; yet on ~ 
the genealogies we have thefe words; * I fuppofe they copied 
fuch matter from the public records.’-We might adduce feveral 
other things, which weaken our author’s mode of carrying on 
the controverly ;—we might refer to his mode of treating the 
Trinity, which may excite doubts in the mind of the orthodox, 
mutt raife a prejudice againft him in the minds of, unbelievers, and 


was not at all neceflary towards the maintaining of his argument ;—- 
| | but 
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bit we would rather irefer to’ things with! which we were more 
pleafed: We were glad'to fee that»herdefended'the-hiftory of Jo- 
nah; and we extract with pleafure'the vindieation*of’ St» Paul, be- 
caufe we’ once: knew a man of ‘great acknowledged “abilities and li- 
terature, led firft into fcepticifm,: according to his'account, by the 
error into which he {uppofed that -apoftle had fallen’ ~Our’au- 
thor’s explanation is perfeétly juft, and deferves the attention of 
fceptics .and, infidels, if “ee can be induced to give up a | Jett for 
found argumenat— 


‘ Mr. P.'s opinion that the apoftle’s difcourfe, is * doubtful jar- 
gon,—as deftitute of meaning as the tolling of the bell at the finig: 
ral,’ will not be generally acceded to.’ He might have found out 
St. Paul’s meaning, if he had honeftly fought it with as much dili, 
gence, as he had ufed in burlefquing it. Jam fure his languageon 
this fubje&t muft appear jargon to every man of fober underftand- 
ing; and therefore no anfwer can be required. He next retorts the 
apoftle’s words upon him, and repeatedly calls him’a:fool! The 
judge of the world muft decide. on which part the folly lies... But 
had Mr. P. duly confidered the nature of death, which is not abfo« 
lutely ceafing to exift; but ceafing to exift in the former manner : 
he would, as a naturalift, have feen, that except feeds die, they are 
not quickened.: Unlefs they die, they abide alone,” as our Lord 
alfo fays ; who is thus involved with the apoffle in our author’s pere . 
emptory charge. The feed, before it grows, ceafes as much to be 
a grain of corn, as a man at death ceafés to be a living man; and 
is as abfolutely irrecoverable to its former mode of exiftence by any 
human power; yet it {prings up into a new: life, incomprehenfibly, 
by the power of God; as men will’ rife at the laft day. So that 
the illuftration is fufficiently juft and clear: even though i ingenuity 
can find out fome thades. of difference, with which men in eo 
are wholly unacqyainted.’  P. 102. 


If the whole work had been written like the above, we. wilt 
have given this anfwer the preference, in a popular fenfe, to moft 
of thofe we have feen: but there are many inaccuracies which give 
too much advantage to the adverfary. ‘The conclufion we tecom- 
mend to all parties engaged in this controverfy— 


~ ¢ I would now obferve in conclufion, that a ferions, mind is the 
rand requifite for obtaining fatisfaétion, in an enquiry of this naz 
Fare. If the reader fincerely defires to. be preferved from miftake, 
and direéted into the way of truth: let him give the Bible itfelf an 
impartial and diligent inveftigation.. Let him act according . to the 
diGtates of his tonicience without referve, while he waits for fuller 
information. Let him ufe this underftanding, and not be determin- 
ed by his paffions and prejudices. Let him afk himfelf, whether 
he be as willing to be convinced the Bible is true, as the contrary ? 
And if he be con{cious, that he is not, let him: honeftly enquire 
after 
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after the-caufe of this prejudice, »For if pride or love of forbidden 
objects bias his mind, an impartial verdiét cannot be ex ‘ 
Let no man,- who would know the will of God, pay the leaft re- 
gard to wit, ridicule, eloquent declamation, or virnlent abufe : 
thefe pleafe corrupt nature, but they always tend to obfcure the 
truth, or, confufe-and miflead the mind: » Finally, as the belief of 
a God is taken for granted by all parties; and as.God muft in all 
fenfes be the fountain of knowledge and wifdom ; let every enqui- 
ser beg of him to ftrengthen and affift his judgment, to keep his 
mind unbiaffed, to enable him to diftinguifh truth from error,..and 
to guide him in the path of everlafting felicity.’ Pp. 156, 


Univerfal Benevolence: 4 Sermon preached in the Pavift Charch 
of Gaftor. in the County. of Lincoln, on Wednefday, Dec. 28th, 
3796,. defore a Friendly Society of Trade/men and Artificers, and 
publified at. their Requeft.. By the Rev. Samuel Turner, A. M. 

_ Chaplain to the Right Hon, the Earl of Scarborough, &e. Bue. 
fad.  Seatcherd. » 1797. 


Plain praétical advice, fuited to the capacity of the hearers, —a 
praife, at leaft, equal to that of its being an object of ‘criticifm. 


A Caution te Young Perfons againft Infidelity. A Sermon, preached 
in the Unitarian Chapel, in Effexeftrect, Londen; Sunday, April 
34, 1796. By Sohn Difugy, D.D. F.S. A. |, 8v0. 6d. John- 
fon. 1796. : 

The worthy preacher of this difcourfe. very properly calls upon 
young ‘men to fufpend their judgments before-they join the ftand- 
ard of infidelity. The caution is a very good one, :and in the pre- 
fent times not unfeafonable ; but we have too great a contempt for 
the infinuations of modern infidels, to think that they can have any 
effe& on a mind well educated, or much on a young man tolerably 
inftructed in his bible by his parents and teachers, 


Sacob in Tears. | A Senate: preached Feb. 19, 1586, on Occafion 
of the Death wf Mr. Fofeph Treacher, Feb. oa preceding, in con- 
fequence of Wounds he had received from Ruffians, Fan. 7th pre- 

ceding. By Charles Bulkley, 8ve. 6d. Jchnfon. 1795. 

In an Advertifement, we are told that this fermon is publifhed at 
this diftance of ‘time from its being preached, on account of acon- 
nection it is found to have with the author’s Notes on the Bible, now 
preparing for publication-; but the nature of that conneétion it is 
impoffible for us to difeover, The difcourfe, by itfelf, is not dif- 
creditable to the piety and talents of the venerable author, whofe 


former writings ring of the Gofpel, &c.} haye gained the ap- 
probation of the publi ic. 
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The Path of the Fuft like the frining- Light: a Sertton occafioned by 
the Death of Henry Keene, E fg, wha, departed this, Life #ebs 4, 
17975 inthe Seventyfir Year.of his, Ages preached ot, Mane- 
pond, Southwark, Feb. 20, 179754%..famet Dore. Soa 43, 
GUmMeyy FOB ew wlhe teu! ttt tag Yodan sien 
This honourable tribute to the memory of a very ufeful member 
of fociéty may have ufes beyond that objeét. The author gives a 
very happy illuftration of his text, and récommends the example of 
the juit.mam with energy and ability... © 
A Compendious Didionary of the Holy Bible: containing a Biogra- 
phical Hiffory of the Perfons; @ Geographico-Hiftorical Account of 
the Places; a Literal, Critical, and Syftematical Defeription of 
other Obje&s, whether Natural, Artificial, Civil, Religious, or 
Military; and an Explication of the appellattve Terms mentioned 
in the Writings of the Old and New Teftaments, and the Apocry- 
pha ; including the Significations of the. Hebrew and other Words 
occurring therein. -Likewife a brief View of the Figures and 
Metaphors of Holy Writ. 12m0. 5. Boards, Button. 1796. 
_ A good work of this:-kind, is a.defideratum, and will probably long 
remain fe. ‘Fhere is much of ufeful information in the compen- 
dium before us; but, the editor {plits on the fatal rock, the fyftem 
of Calviniftic theology, to which he is moft violently attached. If 
all the fcholaftic and metaphyfical phrafes, ufed from the time of St. 
Auguftine to the prefent days, could be expunged, the work would 
admit of confiderable improvement, by the infertion of much more 
ufeful and important matter. aie | = 
Remarks on a Publication, entitled, ** A Serious Admonition to thé 
Difeiples of Thomas Paine, and all other Infidels,” By Abraham 
Binns. Svo. 13s, 1796. : ' 
The Serious Admonition, to which this is an anfwer,and which is 
printed here, was a loofe theet, difj perfed, probably, among the 
poor, as an antidote to Paine’s Age of Reafem. In it, the dyiog 
moments of Voltaire and Mr. Romaine aré contrafted ; and Voltaire 
is faid to be the hero of T. Paine, and modern infidels. Mr. Binns 
objeéts to this mode .of attacking deifs, and is for meeting them 
by fair argument. His predilection -for ahem, ‘hawever, .is: andre 
obvious than for the religion of the orthodox; and what he advan- 
ces on the ufes of prayer, will not, weapprekend, beapprovedpyevel 
by the more liberal divines. .As to the: Series) Ad mbrition; it, sy ike 
all proclamations againft Paine’s works, an (awitation to téad thei! 


PRA ET Ce wee 
Utrum Horum: a Comedy of Two MBs. As it is now. adling; with 
great Applaufe, at the refpective Theatres of , London and, Amper- 
dam. 8vo. 1s. Mure@ly and Highley, 1797. ys 


A very dull and poor attempt at a politico-dramatic performance. 
| AGRI- 
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Firff Report from the Sele Committee of the Houfe of en 
appointed to take into Confideration the Means of Promoting the 
Cultivation and Improvement of the wafte, uninclofed, ‘ahd unpro- 
du&ive Lands of the Kingdom. 8vo. ts. Debrett. 1796. 


~ ‘The main refolutions to which the i inquiries of this committee 
fiave led, are the following— 


* Refolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that the 
cultivation and improvement of the wafte lands and commons of 
the kingdom, is one of the moft important objetts to which. the 
attention of parliament can pofiibly be direéted. 

‘ Refolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that the 

nting of a bounty to encourage the cultivation of potatoes, in 
lands at prefent lying wafte, uncultivated, or unproductive, would 
not only be the means of augmenting in a confiderable degree that 
valuable article of food, but might alfo have the effect of promot- 
ing the improvement of extenfive tracts of land at prefent of little 
value. 

-* Refolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that the 
chairman do move-the-houfe for leave to bring in a bill, “for facili- 
fating the ‘divifion and »inclofure of ‘wafte lands'ind Commins, by 
‘agreement among the parties interefted therein; or'a Ceftain’ propor- 
tion thereof, and for removing certain legal difabilities that might 

otherwife ftand:in the way of fuch agreement: sak 2° Se 


Subordinate to thefe, are others, which, \with, the. reft of the Ap- 
pendix, | comprife a variety of interefting obferyations. Thus, in 
appendix A, pp. 8 and 9, to juftify the opinion ofan increafed.po- 
pulation, at leaff in regard to the metropolis, an account is: inferted 
of the number of black or neat cattle and fheep annually brought 
for fale to Smithfield market, from 1732 to 17945 both years in- 
@lufive ; and it'appears that, 
~ The increafed confamption, every ten years fi fi nce i 732 is a5 fol- 
lows : 





- 
eee 


E+” 6 gag CR Cattle, - Sheep. 














“ Confumption in 1794 -- - A 109,064. . 71-7599° 
Jackeate compared with the con- Nu 
-. fumption i in 1784 (10 years) 10,921 101,880 
D” in 1774 (20 years) - 18,645.0..5 | -% 32700 
D° in 1764 (30 years) - 33,896 161,630 
D® in 1754 (40 years) 345774 86,640 
D° in: 1744 (50 years) “ 32,416 7 227,379 
- © D°in’1 732 (62 years) ~~ $2, 864 203,290 


* Confequently the total increafe, in 62 years amounts to the 
9 enormous 
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enormous number of 32,854 shead of cattle, and 203,290 fheep, 
for the metropolis alone.’ _ P., 8. ; 

Appendix \B contains. the prefident’s addrefs on the, cultivation 
and improyement of wafte lands in Great Britain, divided into fix 
feétions, of which the fecond prefents (P.. 17) the following general 


© View of the Extent of the lfland of Great Britain, and the Pro- 
portion between” sceral wafte and er, ge the cultivated Part 
thereof. 


4 - ~—e » of a 
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England and Wales - | 7,888,777 39,027,156 46, 915,933 
Scotland: - =. - = [14,218,224 12,151,471 | 26, 3693695 
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Appendix C piel ‘ Extradts from» the Reports, si nit ‘the 
Board. of Agriculture; pointing out the oe ‘of a general 
Inclofing Bill’ 

It is, neverthelels, obvious to remark, that, however planfible thefe 
golden {peculations may appear, there are confiderations, that, in 
framing fuch’a bill, ought to be well weighed, before it be pafled 
into law. The fubftitution, for inftance, of land in lieu of tithes, 
is pregnant with mifchiefs which it is by no means eafy to calcu- 
late. But to this let’ the clergy look. Nor be the rights of the 
cottager forgotten, 


Accoustt of the } ede iments tried by the Board.of iviealean in nike 
Compafition of various Sorts, of Breede: qthnee Anne, 1795+ 4tor Is. 
Robinfons, 1795- 


‘The board_of agriculture, on taking into confideration the grest 
gueftion of fubftitutes for wheat in the manufaéture of bread, 
being defirous of making fuch experiments as the fudden exigency 
of the moment feénied to demand, procured all the forts of grain 
commonly fold in London, and having ground them into méal, and 
baked thin in various mixtures into bread, here prefent the piiblic 
with the refult, under the following heads—- 


* Rice. ’ 

‘ Of all the mixtures, none has made bréad caually good with 
rice, not ground, but boiled quite foft, and then mixed with wheat 
flour. Qve:thied rice, and two-thirds wheat,. make good bread ; 
| but 
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but one-fourth rice, makes -a bread fupérior to afly that cate be 
eaten, better even than all of wheat ; and as the gain in. bakitig, is 

more than of wheat alone, arid rice to be had from the Eaft Indies 
in any quantity, and might be imported here, it is faid, fo low as 
one penny three farthings, or at the utmoft, two-pence per pond, 
it appears to be.an object of very great importance, more efpecial- 
ly, as there.can be modoubt of the nutritive quality. Were it im- 
ported with the hufk on, of which it might be divefted here much 
cheaper than-in America; the Carolina rice might, be had, it is 
fuppofed, much lower thaf at prefent. 


s Pavavbdbe. 


© The experiments that have been.made on this root, are nume- 
rous, and the refult fimilar. . It makes a pleafant, palatable bread, 
with wheat in the proportion of one-third, but oné-fourth ftitl 
lighter and better. 

‘ Specimens of barléy and potatoes, and alfo. of oats and the 
fame root, made into bread, have been fent to the board, which 
promife well. In fome cafes. the potatoe was tot boiled, but 
merely grated.down into a pulp, and mixed with wheaten four, in i 
which mode it made excellent bread. Potatoes feem to have an 
admirable effect, in making any {pecies of bread neygnlly. harfh or 
heavy, light and pleafant. lila 

© Oats. 

* This grain is fo well known in various partsof the kingdom, 
that the proper mode of ufing it, is perfeétly well afcertained. ‘It 
appears, from Dr: Péarfon; of Birmingham’s experiments, (Ap- 
pendix, No. II.) that it arifwers better, mixed with potatoes, than 
was cotnmonly” epprctiented: 

‘© BARLEY. 


¢ The board has had no barley bread before them, that does not 
feel heaviet in:the band than wheaten ; but this'is no proof againtt 
its nutritive quality : mixed with. wheat, half and half, or potatoes | 
one-fourth.and three-fourths barley, the bread is good. Its great 
ean in ale ppefent year, reiders it an objeé highly promifing. 
i. FAT Oly Ae, 
© Yn feveral parts of the kinddom, a mixture of rye and wheat, 
is reckoned an excellent {pecies of bread, In Nottinghamfhire 
opulent farmers confume one-third whéat, one-third rye, and one- 
third ‘barley ;, but their labourers do not relith it, and have loft their 
rye teeth, as they exprefs it. As rye is well known to be a whole- 
fome and nutritious grain, its Confumption cannot be ‘too ftrongly 


recommended. 
ee The following médé Of niaking a new kind of houfehold 


bread, On long trial, hasbeen found to anfwer extremely: well. 
Suppofing a bufhel of rye to weigh 60lb. te that add one-fourth 


part, 


/ 
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Harty or tslb. of rice’. This is all ground «down fogether, and 


taking out the broad bran only; which feldom exceeds four and a 
half, or five pounds, for that quantity, it is thus prepared for houfes 
hold ufe. Fourteen pounds of this flour, when baked into bread, 
and well foaked in the oven, will produce twenty-two pounds 
weight of bread, which is a furplus of three pounds and:a half in 
fourteen pounds, over and above what is ufually produced in the 
commén procefs of converting houfehold wheat flour into bread. 
The aftringent quality of the rice, thus mixed with rye, correéts 
the laxative quality of the latter, and makes it equally ftrong and 
hourifhing with the fame weight 6f common wheaten bread. 


¢‘ INDIAN CORN. 


‘ The flour of Indian corn, by itfelf, makes a heavy bread, in 
all the {peciniens yet préduced to the board: Anthohy Songa, ofa. 
the imperial conful, produced fome wholly of this grain, which 
was fweet and palatable, ‘but crumbling. He informed the board, 
that the right mode of manufaéturing it is, to boil the flour to the 
confiftency of pafte, and then, when mixed with wheat flour, it 
makes excellent bread. ‘The fame idea had occurred to the beard, 
and was found to anfwer. If ufed by itfelf, it is faid to have at firft 
a laxative effect; but that diminifhes by ufe, and at any rate, can 
eafily be correéted, by a mixture either of barley or rice. 


‘ BUCKSWHEAT: 


‘ The following account of the mode of ufing this fpecies of 
grain, in Brittany, was communicated to the board by an intelli- 
gent emigrant from that province. _ 

‘ No more is fent to the mill, than what is wanted fora fort- 
night, or three weeks at farthett. 

‘ The miller is careful only to grind, in the firft inftance, fo as 
to feparate the meal and the bran from the black, hard, and trian- 
gular hufk, without totally grinding it down: For this purpofe, the 
grain being firft dried, if neceflary; on a kiln, he places the ftone 
in fuch a mannef as only to prefs lightly. ‘This firft yet being 
over, the miller proceeds the fame a with any other 

‘ The mode of preparing the dough, is fimple. The meal is 
fteeped by flow degrees, and worked up for two or thee hours, 
before it is made into cakes: 

‘ Refpeéting the pap, they boil water in a veffel; his water is 
drawn off, boiling hot, into another vefel, where it is takeh to 
‘fteep the dour over S de fire: ‘The opetation is done flowl Ph 4 and the 
pap, brought to the confiftence required, foon becomes fufficiently 
prepared ; but before this is completed, a little falt is ddded. 

* The procefs is the fame, when, inftead of falt and water, fugar 
and milk are preferred. “The beft pans or kettles, are,iron ones, 
which metal is the beft for the ftoves in whieh the cakes are 
baked. 

Crit. Rev. Vot. XX. May, 1797. I * As 
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at As confiderable quantities of buck-wheat might be, procuted) 
if neceflarys from various quarters of the globe}'as Ruffia; Ame- 
rica, the Mediterranean, &c. it was, thought’ proper to-mention in 
this iketeh, what has-been -found theeinoft-advantageous .mode of 
confuming jit; inva province where itis much: ufedj and’ is:juftly 
accounted one of the moft valuable of its: produétions. 

es | “'° © Beans anv PEASE. ' pe OS 

é The board have been informed, when thefe are tifed as bread, 
that in fome places, the méal, of flour,, is fteepéd in Water, to take 
off the harfh flavour, and that afterwards, when mixed with wheat 
flour, the tafte is Hardly to be perceived.” “Specimens of very good 
bread, have been produced,: mixed’ as: ‘follows: 11b. bent four, 
alb.: potatoes, and glb. of flour. 

‘ The,flour, or meal, both of beans and peafe, by alias boiled 
previous to its being mined with, wheaten flour, incorporates. more 
eafily, with, that article, af probably is much wholefomer than 
otherwife, it would be.” P. 70. . 


Phe Appendix :contains:communications to the Board on fubft*” 
tutes for, wheat, for which we muft refér to the’ work itfelf, with 
the exception of:a fingie extract— 


<* (Phere is nothing that would tend more to promote the con* 
fumption -of ‘potatoes, than to‘have the proper mode of preparing 
them as food, generally known. . In London, this is little attended 
to,. whereas in Lancafhire and Ireland, the boiling of potatoes is 
brought to very gieat perfection ‘hdead. When prepared in. the 
fllowite ‘mianniet, if the Guality of the root is good, they may be 
re as a bread, a practice not untfual in Treland. 

The potatoes fliou!ld be, 4s niuch as poffiblé, of the fame fize, 
. the large and {mall ones boiled feparately. 

* They muft be wathed clean, and without paring or {craping, 
put in a pot with'cgld water, not fufficient to covér them, as they 
will produce themfelves, before they boil, a confiderable quantity 
of fluid. “They do’ not admit being put into a veffel of boiling 
water, like greens, ‘and whenever they are‘ boiled, fhiould be taken 
out of the water, and kept dry. 

‘If the potatoes dre tolerably large, it will beneceflary, as foon 
as they begin fo boil, ‘to throw in fome cold water, and occafion- 
ally to repeat it, till the potatoes are boiled to the heart (which will 
take from half aif hout, to ah hour and a quarter, or even more 
according’'to’ their. fize), they will otherwife crack, ‘and burft to 
‘pieces on the outfide, whilft the infide will be nearly in a crude 
ftate, and confequently very ‘unpalatable’ and unwholefome. 

‘ Daring the boiling, throwing in a fittle falt octafionally, % 
fouttd-a great irbprovement, and it is certain that the flower they 
are cooked, the better. 

"6 Wire boiled, poiir off the water, and evaporate the is 
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by replacing” the veffelin which’ the’ potatoes ‘were boiled, ‘once 
more over the'fire.”” "This inakes them remarkably dry and mealy, 
more efpecially if they, are kept for fome time after in a’ potatoe 
roafter, an engraving’ of Which is ‘annexed. 

‘ They fhéuld be ‘broughit'to the’ table with the fkins on, and eat 
witha litle falt, as‘breadjot!s 84 <> 

‘ Nothing but experience, can fatisfy any one, hems Siac the 
potatoe is, thus prepared. df the fort is good and mealy, Some 
prefer roafting | potatoes, but the mode above detailed, extragted 
partly. from the interefting | paper. of Samnel Hayes,.éfq. of Avon- . 
dale, ‘in Treland,. (Report on the Cultute of Potatoes, p. 103), and 
partly fram, ‘the Paenie re-printed Report. (p. 6 3), and other 
communications fg the Board, is at Jeaft equal, if not fuperior.’ 
p. 28.° 
The Appendix contains two Slates, one of a potatoe salen the 
other of Mr, ‘Walker’ s predatory ‘mill for grinding corn by horfes, 


MEDICAL. ad PHILOSOPHICAL, 


fs Effa ay on tha Abufe. of Spirituous Liquors ; ; being an Attempt to 
\ echibet, im ite genuine Colours, its pernicious E Potts upon the Pro- 
‘° perty,2 Health,“and Morals, ‘of ‘thé People, with Rules and Admo- 
= nitions: refpedtines the Prevedtiow and*Cure of this great National 
> But so Bplt! st pe ee a D. F; x. es fc, Se. Sve. ry, 
Dilfy. “1796 - . 
In’ ‘this abide ous” Effay, Dr. Pott hergill deleribes, with much 
energy and ‘fe€lity, the pernicious effects of dram-drinking, in a 
political, medical, ‘and’ moral pojnt “OF View. 


: Exclufive _of wi f peftilence,. and | famine’ 7. he) * thofe 
dreadful fcourges of ‘nations it is perhaps the moft deadly and infi- 
dious foe Aba ore AREA s‘countey. For this evil fpirit, like a 
deftroyy ing an I, ,ftalks ‘throng h the Jand, with a fteady though filent 

ftep, every, wl ere fpreadin i balefyl influence over our cities and 
villages, particularly among our poor infatuated, foldiers, failors, 
nanufaéturers, and day-labourers.. | 

Ph not only. poifns, the prefent generation, but even blafts the 
hopes of the” next, by intailing difeafe, mifery, and wretchednefs, 
on ‘their ir innocent offspring ! For the milk of intemperate mothers 
or nurfes, ‘addiéted ‘to fpirits, is peculiarly injurious to the tender 
frame’ of’ infants whonrthey'fuckle. “Hence the number of fickly, 
puny’ children, bedring’ at their birth’ the marks of fhrivelled old 
age, prone to convulfions, and born but to expire.’ P. 15. 

“He alfo unfolds to. ‘the miferable victims of this deteftable prac- 
tice, the nature “of the poifon they fwallow with fuch avidity. 

“6 “Among the lower clafs of dram-drinkers it matters not whether 


the liquor be genuine or adulterated, palatable or unpalatable, pro, 
i 2 vided 
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vided it be cheap, and pofleffed of the power of procuring: {peedy 
intoxication. ‘Thus in the room of pure: French brandy they are 
commonly prefented with a fiery malt {pirit. This, as we are. in. 
formed, is fometimes correéted, or rather difguifed,, by the addition 


of another noxious ingredient, viz. aqua-fortis,’ P, 9. 
If this be not fufficient to deter the dram-drinker, nothing will,» 


Ob/ervations on the Art of making Gold and Silver ; or, the probable 
Means of replenifhing the nearly exhaufted Mines of Mexico, Peru, 
and Potofi; in a Letter toa Friend. ‘By Richard Pew., To 
which are added, fome Obfervations on the Struture and Forma- 
tion of Metals ; and an Attempt to prove the Exiftence of the O&y 
Leaaspopov, the Phlogifton of Stahl, the Metallizing Principle, or 
the Principle of Inflammability. 4to. 15. Wilkie. 1796. 


Surely a knowledge of this important /ecret could never be of 
greater utility than at the prefent moment, when the proceffes ot 
the ftate alchemifts are rapidly réduci ing the precious metals into’a 
fubftance af much iefs {pecific gravity. We are afraid, indeed, 
that the chemiftry of Mr. Pew will not fufficiently avail hs, fince 
the grand arcanum is far from being pr adrically explained. — 

But in this art as all depends on experiment, we muft not draw 
hafty conclufions. It is neceflary to examine facts) The author 
tells us that ‘ if a fimall piece of the compound metal, which he 
calls she metallixizg compound, be fufperided in a folution of Téad, 
there inftantly appears on jts furface an infinitude of fharp ficula, 
which, when viewed at a diftance, give the metal a dark dove co- 
lour: that by degrees thefe fpicula extend, and fzem to grow into 
a fort of metallic ribband, fometimes of feveral inches in length.’ 
This metal, he contends, when chemically examined, is not, as is 
yulgarly fuppofed, the metallizing compound (or vegetating metal) 
itfelf, but cryftallized lead, This quality, which has hitherto been 
applied to no ufeful purpofe, has fugeeftéd to Mr. Pew ideas, 
which, he fays, not only tend to throw reat light om the ftructure 
anéi generation of metals, but in all probability, to furnifh’ the 
means of incréafing theirquantity at pleafure. 

This laft and very important conclufion, however, refts on no 
better foundation than the oceurrence of cryftallization on the ad, 
dition of the metallizing compound to folutions of filvef and gold. 

But let us fee farther, The author's firft inference from this is— 


‘ That all metals are in reality neutral falts, compofed of . the ras 
dical principle of the metal refpeflively, and what I thall here'call 
the metallizing principle ; but fome of ‘them, as gold and filver, 
being nearly “infoluble in air, water, or any of the menftrua we 
employ in the common pyrpofes of life, and infufible i in the tempe- 
rature of our atmofphere, they anfwer many ufeful purpofes, both 
as megiia of excharige for all other commodities, and as forming var 
rious wholefome utenfils for our accommodation,’ Pp, 6, 


The 
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‘The attempt to explain the natute of phlogifton, or the metailss 
xing principle, is not fatisfatory; nor indeed very intelligible: We 
cannot und®rftand @:principle of levity, not void of weight. 

The fecond inference that Mr, Pew draws, is— — 


* That the ‘radical princi les of all. metals are coeval with and 
have -éxifted from’ ey creation; and that fome of thefe abound in 
one cquatry, fome ia another—as thofe ‘of gold in. Peru, of filver 
at Potofi, of, copper,. iron, -&c. elfewhere. The. manner in which 
metals are produced I cgnceive to be the following :— 

‘ Some particles of the radical principle of the metal are diffolyed 
in the water which flows through. the mine;. and if in its courfe 
they happen to meet with the metallizing principle, which I may 
now, perhaps, venture to call the phlogifton, they affume the mes 
tallic form, and are gsentied as we find them; but.as very few of 
them, on probabl Ee happen, to meet with this principle, by far the 
greatelt number o m mutt flow into the fea ; and hence I draw 
a third. in Pet Pie if we.could place fuch a quantity of the 
metallizin Principle i in the courfe of Pe waters as would be fufh- 
cient to fatyrate. all the. articles diffolyed, we fhould be able to 
produce more gold and filver in the courfe of one hour than has, 
perhaps, been produced by. the unaflifted: ‘operations of «matter upon 
matter, from the ¢reation. ta the. prefent.time ; upon the fame prin- 
ciple, as you, very apropos fuggefted, that bars of iron are- placed 
in the currents which flow, from capper-mings, in order to conyert 
the vitriol of Sopp into’ that metal,” ‘'P. g.° 


But im-what way this.is to be acesinplithed, we are not.at all in- 
formed, ra eee ae the author has nat been able 


a ex fume dare luceriy, 
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Edmund ana. i Ioaora : ot Memoirs of, the Houfes of Summerfield and 
Gretton, A Novel. By the Rev. Edmund Marfrall, A, M. 
ni Fotsys Sup... 1052, 6d. Bogrds.. Stockdale: 


Asa novel, thefe memoirs are pertiaps unique’; for they exhibit 
none of thofe dramatic viciffitudes; in which the principal characters 
in fimilar productions are-generally made to play their parts ;—on the 
contrary, with {carcely, a fingle exception, every body is fo good, 
and every circumftance turns .out /o. 4appily, that the, feelings and 
mind of the, reader are not fubjected. to a fingle pang, or to a mo- 
ment of, fufpenfe throngh the. whole, two volames inst he work, 
however, is refpectable in, point of ftyle, and for the precepts of 
moral and religious duty it uniformly inculcates. ‘The chief per. 
fonages are patterns of the beft fort: Dr. Summerfield, a worthy 
and learned divine, declines the tempting opportunities of chareh 
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preferment, dividing: his time between ‘the duties of a-family livy 
ing, and the education of his nephew Edmund, the hero-of: the 
ftory. This'Edmund, a paragon of virtues and acconiplifhments, 
is the intended -bridegroom of Eleénora Gretton;' a ‘poung'lady, 
who is alfa a paragon. of beauty: and, notwithftanding the. ufual 
courfe of novels, no obftacle occuts to this: projected union. Sir 
Gregory Gretton, baronet, the fathér of Eleonora, and thé friend 
of the doétor,'is an fonef and pious nabob? having returned: foot 
the eaft with a princely fortune, he difplays an extenfive bilt | 

dent hofpitality, and an unrivalled’ benevolence’ in ‘the Saironaa 
of merit and the relief of diftrefs. His politics alfo‘are of the moft 
liberal kind—he. fteadily refifts the flattering overtures of a corrupt 
adminiftration, and by his example makes a fudden convert of lord 
W-—, an Trith peer, who had léng held a feat, in parliament | ‘under 
the beck of the minifter. Dungarvon, - a Scotchman and a ‘une 
principled tool of power, is delineated in coldurs too! frong’ to 
be miftaken ; Ke is thé emiflary, unfuccefsfully employed to tohive 
fir Gregory. On this and feveral other océafions, ‘the author dif- 
overs his political fentiments, a hint of which is broadly” given, 
by a dedication to the independent fteehalders of Kent. 


Miranda : a Novel, ina Series of Letters. By ohn Siyles, writs 
‘ten -ta- his Fi iftcenth Year. 12m, © 3S. Renny rr Marea 3 


1797- 


‘Mafter John Styles infarms’ us that there are ih dice fo wicked 
and malicious as to affert that he is much older than he has de- 
chred himfelf to be: for which reafon he obliges the public with a 
copy of his baptifmal regifter.-’ According’ to that, ‘he certainly was 
born on April 7th, 1782; but,we-apprehend that a perufal of this 
novel will afford a more convincing proof of his youth ; and perhaps 
fome kind-hearted people may admit that as an excufe for publithe 
ing it. Among-his fubfcribers, howéver, there are fome who ought 
to have given bin more friendly advice than to publifh what, ina 
few years, he will heartily. wifh Jiad been fupprefied.. 


The Caftle of Inchoally: a* Fale—alas ! too true. By Stephen 
forien Suthar of ae Haunted: Priory, &¢. Ge. 3 Pols,  2mo, 
» 6d, Sewed. » Je Bell. 1796. | 


The fuccefs of feveral defervedly popular novels and romances 
has occafioned the reading public to be peftered with innumerable 
tales of diftreffed lovers, enchanted caftles, &c. &c.’ When we 
confider the very high price of that valuable article paper, we are 
forry to be under the neceflity of pronouncing that this flory, ix 
three volumes, has nothing in ‘its circumftances, characters, fenti. 
ments, or ftyle, that renders it worthy of critical notice. 
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Mental Improvement ; or the. Beastits and Wonders of Nature and 
Art. In a Series of ‘Inftr uciive Converfation:. By Prifcilla 
Wakefield. Fol. HI. 12m0, 1s. 6d. Darton and ney 


1797- : 

This is an additional eine. to a work which we noticed with | 
approbation. in Crit. Rey. New Arr. Vol. XV. p. 356, and con- 
duéted upon the fame plan, Nearly. fixty fubjects of curiofity are. 
treated here in a manner attractive and entertaining, and the fub-. 
jects are agreeably diverfi fied fo as to avoid the appearance of fyf- 
tem, on which the young mind can feldom fix its attention. 


Nouveau Syftime-Univerfel de Voitures inver fables, depuis le Curricle 
jufque aux plus grandesCaravanes, avec une Defcription des Dé- 
. tails rélatifs a la Sireté; la Commoditi, la Légereté, et L’Orue~ 
ment. Par Jean March, Folio: 15s. fewed. De Boffe. ; 


New ‘and Univerfal Syftem of Carriages not liable to be overfet'; 
from the Curricle to the moff bulky Caravan, &c. Fe. Ge. 


If any one COMDETES the light carriages of modern days with 
the old family coach which now and then appears in the metropo- 
lis, he muft be fenfible of the great improvements made within thefe 
few years in our carriages. To fay that we have arrived at the 
fummit of perfeétion, would be abfurd, as many things may be 
added to.the beft of our ftructures, wich will entitle the inventors 
te a proportional degree of praife. Among thefe inventors, the 
writer of the few pages before us feems entitled to a confiderable 
degree of credit ; he has paid attention to every part of our wheel 
carriages, and has propofed alterations and. improvements, which 
wil add much to the fecurity of the rider and the beauty of the 

icle. The great improvement is in the mode of fufpenfion, 
which, inftead of depending on four points, fo that the body muift 
be overturned with the carriage, is made to be central; and by 
being placed in the line of the centre of gravity, the equilibrium of 
the body, is always fuftained. Thus when the carriage is over- 
turned, the body will remain upright, nearer indeed to the ground, 
and the paffengers will efcape without difficulty. Many improve- 
ments are alfo fuggefted, by which means, when the horfes are 
unruly, the carriage may be freed from them, and by various con- 
trivances, vehicles are calculated to move without injuring the fick 
by their motion or by the badnefs of too long a.confined air. All 
thefe improvements will be fhown by the inventor at his manufac- 
tory, oppofite the new barracks at Knightfbridge ; and an interview 
with him will in.a fhort time make a perfon much better acquaint~ 
ed with the fabjeét, than the explanation of the reviewer, or an in- 
{peétion of the plates which accompany this work, though the latter 


cannot fail of giving fatisfaction. 
Ele- 
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Elementa Anglicana ; or, the Priuciples of Englift Grammar dif: 
played and exemplified, in a. Method. entirely New. By. Pete? 
Walkden Fogg. 2 Vols. 12mo; Knott, 1797. ' 

This work is particularly calculated for the ufe of fchools, ‘ The 
defign of it’ (fays the author) ¢ was to comprife in one book all that 
was ‘neceffary for the pupil at {chool on the firbjeé& of grammar, and, 
in another, what was proper for the affiftance of the tutor.’ 

The firft volume comprehends rules, examples, and exercifes, 
The founds of our language are diligently examined, but not al- 
ways accurately explained, To the i, we-obferve, a» provincial 
found is given by this grammarian; as final, faueenal ; Mfaac, 
aueefak, Having mentioned the found of C2far, he erroneoufly 
remarks, that it is wore properly written Ce/ar. ‘To many words, © 


he has annexed the pronunciation of the loweft of the vulgar; as, . . 


victual, which he calls vit/ ; firrah, fara ; twelvemonth, ¢we/munth ; 
cucumber, coucumer ; wreck, rak; puppet, poppit ; conftrue, cox- 
fur; a lift which we might eafily extend, if it were neceflary. He 
occafionally introduces French words, which he mifpronounces ; 
as, monfieur, monfeer; eclairciflement, eclercizment. 

The chapter which treats of * contraction, fimilarity, and punc- 
tuation,” may prove ufeful to the learner, as it is executed witht 
ereater, precifion than the preceding part of the work, in which 
founds are imperfectly and vicioufly communicated by letters. 

Etymology is divided by this writer into explanatory and infledive, 
(the proper word’ is inflexive) ; or that fpecies which illuftrates 
meaning by a deduétion of ‘ words of one fignification from thofé 
of another ;’ and that which ‘ derives, from the original { {tate of 2 
word, the ‘feveral fecondary ftates adapted to fyntax.’’ “Both thefe 
branches, however, are explanatory. 

The fyntax is difcuffed with perfpicuity, and, in general, with 
accuracy of remark; but the ftyle, in which the rules ate deliver- 
ed, is not fo uniformly correét as that of a profeffor of grammat 
ought to be. 

Numerous examples and exercifés are introduced; anda key is 
added for the purpofe of explanation. This part of the work ap- 
pears to comprehend that originality on which the author plumes 
bimfelf ; but the execution is fo confufed, as to derogate from the 
utility of the fchenie. 

Various differtations follow the grammatical rules. Univerfal 

mmar, and the hiftory of language, are the fubjects of the 

rft: the feeond treats of artificial improvements in {peech: let- 
ters, founds, the fignification of words, orthography, profody, 
and many other topies, are difcuffed in the other differtations. In 
thefe treatifes, we meet with fome ingenious remarks; and we alfa 


find occafional grounds of juftifiable cenfures * 
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